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PREFACE. 


HAT which is most worthy of a man’s study and observation 
is his own country, yet but few of the great mass of Amer- 
icang are well informed as to the land of their birth, ‘There 

is a vague idea in the minds of all that the Union is a “great 

country” with regard to size as well as in other respects, but they 

have but a faint conception of the immenseness of the Republic. A 

few years ago, an English traveller, who had been impressed 

with the magnificent extent of our country by the fatigues of a 

stage coach journey across the Plains, wrote as follows concerning 

it, and his statement seemed to take even our own people by 
surprise. He said: 

“Yes, the Republic is a big country. In England we have no 
lines of sufficient length, no areas of sufficient width, to convey a just 
idea of its size. The State of Oregon is bigger than England; 
California is about the size of Spain; Texas would be larger 
than France, if France had won the frontier of the German 
Rhine. If the United States were parted into equal lots, they 
would maké fifty-two kingdoms as large as England, fourteen 
empires as large as France. Even the grander figure of Europe 
fails us when we come to measure in its lines such amplitudes 
as those of the United States. To wit: from Eastport to Brownsville 
is farther than from London to Tuat, in the Great Sahara; from 
Washington to Astoria is farther than from Brussels to Kars; from 
New York to San Francisco is farther than from Paris to Bagdad. 
Such measures seem to carry us away from the sphere of fact into the 


realms of magic and romance. 
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“Again, take the length of rivers as a measurement of size. 
steamboat can go ninety miles up the Thames, two hundred miles 
the Seine; five hundred and fifty miles up the Rhine. In At 
the Thames would be a creek, the Seine a brook, the Rhine a 
stream, soon lost in a mightier flood. The Mississippi is five timd 
longer than the Rhine; the Missouri is three times longer 
the Danube; the Columbia is four times longer than the Sd 
From the sea to Fort Snelling, the Missouri is plowed by a 
adistance of two thousand one hundred and thirty-one miles; 
she is but the second river in the United States. 3 

“Glancing at a map of America, we see to the north a group'd 
lakes. Now our English notion of a lake is likely to have 
derived from Coniston, Killarney, Lomond, Leman, and Garda, 
these sheets of water give us no true hint of what Huron and Sqj 
are like, scarcely indeed of what Erie and Ontario are like. Cor 
Killamey, Lomond, Leman, and Garda, put together would not covey 
a tenth part of the surface occupied by the smallest of the five Ame 
ican lakes, All the waters lying in Swiss, Italian, English, Irishes 
Scotch, and German lakes might be poured into Michigan withowi 
making a perceptible addition to its flood. Yorkshire might be sunk= 
out of sight in Erie; Ontario drowns as much land as would make. 
two duchies equal in area to Schleswig and Holstein, Denmark 
proper could be washed by the waves of Huron. Many of the minae? 
lakes in America would be counted as inland seas elsewhere ; to-wit? 
Salt Lake, in Utah, has a surface of two thousand square miles; while 
that of Geneva has only three hundred and thirty ; that of Como only 
ninety; that of Killarney only eight. A kingdom like Saxony, a | 
principality like Parma, a duchy like Coburg, if thrown in one heap 
into Lake Superior, might add an island to its beauty, but would be 
no more conspicuous in its vast expanse than one of those pretty green 
islets which adorn Loch Lomond. 

“Mountain masses are not considered by some as the strongest parts 
of American scenery ; yet you find masses in this country which defy 
all measurement by such puny chains as the Pyrenees, the Apennines, 
and tho Savoy Alps. The Alleghanies, ranging in height between 
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Cape St. Roque, in Brazil, and Cape Parina, in Peru, a distance of 
3250 miles, and between the fourth and seventh parallel of South 
latitude. 

The physical features of this great Continent are among the most 
remarkable and interesting in the world. Constituting as it does 
about three-tenths of the dry land upon the surface of the globe, it ia, 
in general, a region of great fertility. With the exception of about 
one-seventh, the entire Continent is susceptible of cultivation, and in. 
its natural growths it is one of the most favored lands in the world, 
Its mineral resources are vast and inexhaustible, and embrace nearly 
every geological formation known to science. On the west side, the 
Continent is traversed by a vast range of mountains, ten thousand 
miles in length, stretching from Point Barrow on the north, to the 
Straits of Magellan on the south, and rearing their lofty summits far 
above the region of perpetual snow. The rivers, bays, and lakes of 
America are the most magnificent and extensive in the world, and 
afford commercial advantages of the highest order. 

‘The Continent consists of two great peninsulas, known as North 
America and South America, connected by an isthmus called Central 
America, The relative importance of its great divisions may be seen 
from the following table, in which North and Central America are 
counted as one division : 





North America, 2. 0. ee 7,400,000 
South America, © 2 2. 2. 6,600,000 
YsAANGE, 5g oie ee oe ae . 150,000 
Greenland, and the islands connected with it, . 900,000 





‘As it is not our purpose to devote any portion of this work to the 
other divisions of the Continent, we pass at once to a brief considera- 
tion of the division of 


NORTH AMERICA. 


Including Central America, this great division of the Continent 
lies between the sixth parallel of North latitude and the Aretic 
Ocean. It is bounded on the north by the Arctic Ocean, on the 
east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by the Gulf of Mexico and 
South America, and on the west by the Pacific Ocean, Its length 
on the Atlantic side, from Hudson’s Straits to the Florida Channel, 
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Iuchicola, Pensacola, Mobile, Black, Barataria, Atchafalaya, Ver-- 
milion, Galveston, Matagorda, Aransas, and Corpus Christi Bays, 
on the Gulf of Mexico, 


POLITICAL DIVISIONS. 


The Republic consists of thirty-seven States and nine Territories. 
Thee are the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Florida, Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
is, Missouri, Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, Ne- 
briska, Nevada, California, and Oregon; and the Territories of 
Arizona, Dacotah, Idaho, Montana, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, 
Wyoming, and Washington. Besides these are the Indian Territory 
and Alaska, 


For convenience, the States are usually subdivided as follows: 


Tue New Encianp States :—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut. 6. 


Tar Mippie Srates:—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware. 4. 


Tae SovrHERN Srates:—Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Tes. 10, 

Tae WeEsTERN Srates :—Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, California, Oregon, Nevada, Nebraska, West Virginia. 17. 


POPULATION. 


The following table will show the relative size and importance of 
the States and Territories, together with their population, and the 
hte of their admission into the Union : 
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RIVERS. 


The topographical features of the United States are varied and in- 
teresting, consisting of immense chains of mountains, numerous-tivers, 
lays and Inkes, and vast plains inhabited only by snvages and wild 
bests, The majority of the bays along its coasts are the outlets of 
the great rivers of the Republic, These rivers may be divided into 
ior distinct classes, viz: 

L. The Mississippi and its tributaries, 

IL The rivers which rise in the Alleghany chain and flow into the 
Atlantic Ocenn. 

IIT. The rivers rising in the Southern States, and flowing into the 
Gulf of Mexico, 

TY. The rivers which flow into the Pacifie Octan. 

The rivers of the first class are the Mississippi, Missouri, Wiscon- 
sin, Towa, Illinois, Ohio, Yazoo, Minnesota, Des Moines, Arkansas, 
and Red. 

Those of tha second class are the Penobscot, Kennebec, Connecti- 
cut, Hudson, Delaware, Susquehanna, Potomac, James, Chowan, 
Roanoke, Pamlico or Tar, Neuse, Cape Fear, Great Pedce, Santee, 
Savunnah, and Altamaha. 

Those of the third class are the Appalachicola, Mobile, Sabine, 
Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, and Rio Grande. 

Those of the fourth class are the Columbia, San Joaquin, and the 
great Colorado of the West, the last of which flows into the Gulf of 
California, 

THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 

Is the most important stream in the United States, and, together with 
its main branch, the Missouri, is the longest in the world. Its name 
is derived from an Indian word, signifying “The Great Father of 
Waters.” The Mississippi proper is the smaller branch (the Mis- 
souri reaching farther back into the interior), and it is somewhat sin- 
gular that it should have given its name to the whole stream. It 
rises in Itasca Lake, in the State of Minnesota, in a region known as 
the Hauteurs de Terre, 1680 feet above tide level, in latitude 47° 
10’ N., and longitude 94° 55’ W. From this point it flows in a 
generally southward direction, emptying into the Gulf of Mexico in 
latitude 29° N. Its total length, from its source to its mouth, is 
estimated at 2986 miles, 
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The main branch is called the Missouri River above the pointexal 
its junction with the smaller branch. The two rivers unite a shina 
distance above the city of St. Louis. Under the present heading i =a 
our purpose to treat of the Mississippi proper, reserving the Missoiaei 
for discussion farther on. 

The Mississippi constitutes the great centre of a gigantic eystem ci 
rivers, all of which unite in one grand channel and empty their wategeait 
into the Gulf. The area drained by them comprises a very large pasr— 
tion of the interior of North America. The tributaries of the grem® 
river find their way to it through rich and populous States, and be— 
tween its source and its mouth it collects all the waters (with the* 
single exception of those rivers flowing directly into the Guif) of the> 
immense region lying between the Alleghany and the Rocky Mous— 
tains, This region is usually known as the Mississippi Valley. Its” 
southern boundary is the Gulf, and its northern limit the high hills 
in which rise the streams flowing into the Arctic Ocean and the lakes 
of British America. According to Charles Ellet, this region covers 
an area of 1,226,600 square miles, above the mouth of the Red 
River. 

The river, with its tributaries reaching far back into the neighbor- 
ing States and Territories, furnishes a system of inland navigation 
unequalled by any in the world. Steamers ascend the Mississippi 
itself from its mouth to the Falls of St. Anthony, in Minnesota, about 
2200 miles, and above the falls the river is navigable for a consider- 
able distance. In 1858 a steamboat succeeded in ascending the 
stream to near the forty-ninth degree of north latitude. The Missouri 
is navigable to the foot of the Rocky Mountains; the Ohio, to its 
head, at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; and the Arkansas and the Red, 
each for more than 1000 miles. By means of the Cumberland and 
Tennessee Rivers, the mountains of East Tennessee have water trans- 
portation to the Gulf; and the Illinois River steamers penetrate to 
the country just back of Lake Michigan. 

These rivers are all more or less crowded with steamers and other 
craft, plying a trade in comparison with which the fabled wealth of 
Tyre sinks into insignificance. 

Numerous other branches of less extent empty into the main river, 
all of which are navigable toa greater or less degree. Below the 
mouth of the Red River, the main stream is divided into numerous 
branches, which are called bayous. Some of these, after pursuing an 
erratic course, find their way back to the Mississippi, while others 
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followan independent course to the Gulf. The most important of 
these bayous is the Atchufilaya. ‘The country lying between this 
stream (after its departure from the great river), the Mississippi, and 
the Golf, is known as the Delta of the Mississippi. 

‘The Delta is about 200 miles in length, with an-average width of 
ji miles. It comprises an area of 15,000 square miles, and is com- 
posed entirely of allavion, the depth of which is estimated at 1000 
fet. “The debris carried along with the flood is principally de- 
posited near the borders of the stream, the necessary result being that 
these portions have been raised to a much higher level than the ad- 
jeiming lands. In some places the slope is.as much as eighteen feet 
inadistance of a few miles. The interior consists of yast swamps 
covered with trees, of which the tops only are visible during the 
foods. The river, for almost fifty miles from ‘its mouth, runs nearly 
yarallel with the Gulf of Mexico, from which it is separated at par- 
ticular places by an embankment only half a mile across.” 

‘The alluvion plain extends above the Delta toa formation called 
the Chains, 30 milea above the mouth of the Ohio, a distance esti- 
mated at a little over 600 miles. The average breadth of this plain, 
which has been formed by the river itself, is about fifty miles, and its 
tolal. area, including the Delta, about 31,200 square miles, Its 
height, at its northern extremity, according to Prof. Charles Ellet, jr., 
is 275 feet above the level of the sea. It descends this plain to 
the Gulf at the rate of about eight inches per mile. Its average de- 
seent along its entire course is about six inches to the mile. 

The river is very tortuous, especially after passing the mouth of the 
Ohio, Its curves are immense, often traversing a distance of twenty- 
five or thirty miles, in a half circle, around a point of land only a 
mile, or balf'a mile in width, Sometimes, during the heavy freshets, 
the stream breaks through the narrow tongue of land, forming a “cut 
off,” which frequently becomes a new and permanent channel, leaving 
the old bed a “lake,” as it is called by the boatmen. But for the 
height of the banks, and the great depth of the river, the formation 
of these “ cut-offs” would be quite frequent, and the stream would be 
constantly changing its course. Attempts to form “cut-offs” by arti- 
ficial means have generally failed. The river is remarkable for the 
constancy with which ,it maintains its average breadth of about 3000 
feet, It rarely exceeds or falls short of this breadth except in the 

carves, which frequently broaden to near a mile and a quarter. The 
current is sluggish, except at high water, its depth at ordinary stages 
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the: river, and formerly cansed many terrible accidents. Recently 
they have been removed to a great extent by snag-boats and improved 
machinery. 

‘The Mimissippi empties itself into the Gulf through several mouths, 
‘With are termed Passes. The navigation is here very seriously ob- 
tteacted by numerous bars, formed by the gradual deposit of the sedi- 
wt with which the water is heavily charged. These render it 
imposible for vessels of the largest class to reach New Orleans. Over 
these bars there is a depth of water, varying greatly at different times, 
sad often measuring only fifteen feet. Steam tugs can force vessels 
dexwing two or three feet more than the ectual depth, through the 
soft -mnd of the river bed. Repeated efforts have been made to 
deepen the passes by dredging, but the channel has filled up again so 
rapidly as to make all such efforts futile. It was once attempted to 
deepen the South West Pass (the principal mouth) by driving piles 
along each side. It was thought that by thus confining the stream 
within « limited width, it would of itself excavate a deep channel, 
‘The effect, however, was to force the bulk of the flow through another 
mouth called Pass & |’Outre, which for the time became a better 
ehennel than the South West Pass. 

The navigation of the Upper Mississippi is broken in several places 
by falls and rapids, of which the principal are the Falls of St. 
Anthony, above St. Paul, Minnesota.* 

The Mississippi River was discovered by Hernando de Soto, in 
June 1541. He reached it, it is supposed, at a point not far below 
the present town of Helena in Arkansas, In 1673, Marquette and 
Joliet descended the stream to within three days’ journey of its 
month; and in 1682, La Salle passed through one of its mouths to 
the Galf, and took possession of the country along its shores, in the 
name of the King of France. In 1699, Iberville built a fort on the 

river; in 1703, a settlement was made on the Yazoo, a tributary, and 
called St. Peter’s; and in 1718, the city of New Orleans was laid out. 
The levees of the lower Mississippi were begun in that year, and 
finiahed in front of New Orleans about 1728. The subject of the 
fee navigation of the river occupied the carliest attention of the 
United States, and was the principal cause of the acquisition of Loui- 
tase, by purchase from France. The battle of New Orleans (as it is 
allel}. was fought on its banks on the 8th of January 1815. During 


atmont Points along the river will be described in the chapters 
ithe, 
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cent in America. These falls consist of four catarnets, respectively 
of 26, 47, 19, and 87 feet perpendicular descent, separated by rapids, 
‘They extend for a length of sixteen and a half miles, and the total 
‘dseent in that distance is 357 feet. The fills are 2575 miles above 
‘the mouth of the river, which is navigable to them, though stoamers 
‘dy not usually ascend higher than the mouth of the Yellow Stone 
River. 

‘The Missouri is said to be 3096 miles long from its mouth to its 
sures, though it is believed that this estimate is a little too large. 
Add to this the length of the lower Mississippi, 1253 miles, and the 

j total distance from the Gulf to the source of the Missouri, is 4349 

it the longest stream in the world. It is generally 

| turbid and swift, and upon entering the Mississippi, pours a dense 

| volume of mud into that uatil then clear stream, and forever changes 

its hue. At the confluence of the two rivers, the water of the Mis- 

sissippi refuses to mingle with that of its muddy rival, and the current 
of the Missouri may be,easily distinguished for some distance below, 

There is no important obstacle to navigation below the Great Falls, 

except that during the long hot summers the water is apt to be too 
Jow for any but the smallest steamers, owing to the fact that in its 
upper course the river passes through an open, dry country, where it 
is subject to excessive evaporation. Below the Falls it is bordered 
by a narrow alluvial valley, very fertile, and capable of being highly 
ealtivated. Back of this valley lie extensive prairies. The river is 
half'a mile wide at its mouth, and is in some places much wider. It 
receives all the great rivers rising on the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains, with the single exception of the Arkansas River, and the 
majority of the streams between its own bed and the Mississippi. 

For the most part it flowa through a savage or thinly settled region, 
nd has but few important cities or towns on its banks. The princi- 
jul of these are Omaha City, in Nebraska, Atchison and Leavenworth, 
in Kansas, and St, Joseph, Kansas City, Lexington, Booneville, Jef- 

fon City, and St. Charles, in Missouri. 

Is principal tributaries are the Yellow Stone, Little Missouri, Big 

a, (seater ‘White Earth, Ni-obrarah, Platte or Nebraska, 

and Osage, on the right; and the Milk, Dacotah, Big Sioux, 
‘,and Grand, on the left. These streams, with the Mis- 
‘@-entire country north of St. Louis, and between the 
the Rocky Mountains—an area of 519,400 square 
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fimes theyseem to shut it in entirely. Though beautiful, the scenery is 
wonotonous, and is rather tame. The river contains fully one hundred 
‘Glands, some of which are exccedingly valuable and beautiful. ‘There 
‘em also a number of “'Tow Heads,” as they are called—small sandy 
‘Glas, covered with willows, and utterly berren. Below Louisville 
“temantry becomes flatter, and by the time the Mississippi is reached, 
“th hills have entirely disappeared. The valley of the Ohio is ex- 
Selingly fertilg, and is rich in various kinds of minerals, 

“fis principal tributaries are the Moskingum, Scioto, Miami, and 
Wolesh, on the right, and the Great Kanawha, Big Sandy, Green, 
“Kistocky, Cumberland, and Tennesee, on the left, The moet im- 
‘Pemant are the Wabash, Cumberland, and Tennessee, the last of 
whieh is the largest. The Tennessee and its tributaries reach far back 
jin the mountains of that State and Virginia, and the headwaters of 
the Alleshany rise in the southern part of the State of New York and 
in Potter County, Pennsylvania. Between them and the waters 
which How into the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Chesapeake Bay, 
there is only 9 slight elevation, and a distance of but a few acres, 
‘The area drained by the Ohio and its tributaries is about 200,000 
square miles, 

‘The country through which the Ohio flows is a prosperous agricul- 
tural region, and a number of large and thriving cities and towns are 
located on its banks. Its various prominent features will be noticed 
in other portions of this work. 


THE ARKANSAS RIVER 


Is the next important tributary of the Mississippi below the mouth 
of the Ohio. Next to the Missouri, it is the longest affluent of the 
great river.. It rises in the Rocky Mountains near the centre of Colo- 
rado, and flows easterly for several hundred miles, after which it turns 
to the southeast and continues in that general direction until it reaches 
the Mississippi, in latitude 30° 54’ N., longitude 91° 10’ W. It 
enters Arkansas at Fort Smith, on the western frontier, and divides 
the State into two nearly equal portions. 

In the upper part of its course it flows through vast sterile plains, 
bat after entering the State which bears its name, continues its way 
through a region of considerable fertility. It is 2000 miles long from 
its source to its mouth, and is not obstructed by rapids or falls. It 
varies in width from three. furlongs to half a mile. Its current is 
taphidend sluggish. The difference in the height of the water in the 
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floods and the dry seasons is about 25 fect, For the greater part of 
the year it is navigable by steamers for a distance of 800 miles from 
its mouth. The most important town on the river is Little Rock, the 
the capital of the State. 

The last important tributary of the Mississippi is 


THE RED RIVER. 


This stream is formed by the confluence of two principal branches, 
of which the southern and larger rises in New Mexico, a little beyond 
the western boundary of Texas, in latitude 34° 42’ N,, longitude 103° 
7 10” W.; the northern in Texas, in latitude 35° 35’ 3” N., longi- 
tude 101° 55’ W. These two branches unite in latitude 34° 30’ N., 
longitude 100° W., in the State of Texas, and constitute the main 
river, which then flows nearly due east, forming the boundary between 
the Indian Territory and Texas. Upon reaching the Arkansas line, 
it passes into that State to Fulton, near the border, when it bends to 
the south and enters Louisiana. Then turning to the southeast, it 
flows across the last named State and empties into the Mississippi, 
341 miles above the Gulf of Mexico. Its length, including the 
South Fork, is estimated by Colonel Marcy, U. 8. A., by whom the 
river was explored, at 2100 miles—the main stream being 1200 
miles long. 

‘According to this authority, the South, or main, Fork, rises in the 
fissures of an elevated and sterile plain, called the Llano Estacado, at 
an altitude of 2450 feet above the sea. For the first sixty miles the 
sides of the river rise from 500 to 800 feet so directly from the water 
that the exploring party were obliged to pass up through the channel 
of the stream. 

“After leaving the Llano Estacado,” says Colonel Marcy, “the 
river flows through an arid prairie country, almost entircly destitute 
of trees, over a broad bed of light shifting sands, for a distance of 
some 500 miles, following its sinuos It then enters a country 
covered with gigantic forest trees, growing upon a soil of the most 
preéminent fertility; here the borders contract, and the water for a 
great portion of the year washes both banks, carrying the loose allu- 
vium from one side, and depositing it on the other, in such a manner 
as to produce constant changes in the channel, and to render naviga- 
tion difficult. This character continues throughout the remainder of 
its course to the Dele Mississippi; and in this section it is 
subject to heavy in ‘eed the bottoms to such 
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Apachee Indians ford the stream here in their incursions from Texas 
into Mexico. The principal town on the river is Brownsville, 40 
miles from its mouth, and opposite the Mexican city of Mattamoras. 


THE COLORADO RIVER, 
Or, as it is sometimes called, the Great Colorado of the West, to dis- 
tinguish it from the Colorado River, of Texas, rises in latitude 44° 
N,, in Idaho Territory, and, flowing through- Utah Territory, and 
along the borders of Nevada, California, and Arizona, empties into 
the Gulf of California, near latitude 32° 30’ N. From its source to 
the 36th parallel of North latitude, where it is joined by the Grand 
and Little Colorado Rivers, it is known as the Green River. It has 
several small tributaries between its source and the Great South Pass. 
At this pass, it receives the Big Sandy Creek, at an elevation of 7489 
feet above the sea. Just on the other side of the mountains are the 
Wind and Sweetwater Rivers, two of the principal tributaries of the 
Upper Missouri. From the South Pass, the Colorado flows in a 
generally southwest direction to its mouth. It is about 1200 miles 
long, and, with the exception of the Columbia, is the most important 
stream west of the Rocky Mountains, but, in spite of its great 
length, the volume of water which it discharges is comparatively 
small, 

“About 490 miles above its mouth commences the great defile in the 
mountains called the Black Cafion, 25 miles long, through which the 
river has forced its way. The banks in many places are very pre- 
cipitous, from 1000 to 1500 feet high, and for a long distance the 
river is unapproachable, A steamboat under the command of Lieut. 
Ives, U.S. Topographical Enginecrs, ascended the stream early in 
1858, and passing a portion of the great cafion reached the head of 
navigation at the head of Virgen River. Few obstacles except shift- 
ing sand bars were met on the voyage. The explorations of Lieut. 
Ives, who traversed the valley of the river from its mouth to latitude 
36° N., and the greater part of the regions along latitude 35° and 36° 
as far cast as the Rio Grande, and the previous reconnoissances con- 
nected with the surveys for a railway to the Pacific, have made known 
interesting facts connected with the region watered by the Colorado. 
In its valley is found a large extent of fertile bottom land, easily cul- 
tivated by artificial irrigation. This valley varies in width from three 
to eight mile, The + af i is covered with timber, chiefly 
cottonwood and ‘re cultivated by the nu- 
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navigable for steamers to the Gulf. Ships of the line ascend to Que- 
bee, and vessels of 600 tons to Montreal, in Canada. Above Mon- 
treal the navigation is interrupted by numerous rapids, around which 
canal has been cut. The river forms the boundary of the United 
States from the foot of Lake Ontario to the extreme northwestern 
corner of the State of New York. Ogdensburg and Cape Vincent 
are the principal American towns on its banks. 


LAKES. 


‘The principal lakes of the United States, are Lakes Superior, 
Michigan, Huron, Erie, Ontario, and Champlain, lying along the 
northern frontier, and the Great Salt Lake, in Utah Territory. 


LAKE SUPERIOR 
Is the largest body of fresh water in the world, and the principal of 
the chain of great lakes extending along the northern boundary of 
the United States. It lies between latitude 46° 30’ and 49° N., and 
longitude 84° 50’ and 92° 10’ W. It forms a species of crescent, 

_ with its convexity on the north, and its concavity on the south, Its 
greatest length, from east to west, measured through the curve, is 420 
miles, and its greatest breadth, from north to south, 160 miles. The 
total length of its coast line is about 1750 miles. It covers an area 
estimated at 32,000 square miles. It is 630 feet above the level of 
the sea, and has an average depth of one thousand feet. Its shape is 
very irregular. It is very wide at its centre, but narrows slightly 
towards its eastern end, and very much towards its western end. 

The shore on the north side is bold and rocky, and consists of 
almost continuous ranges of cliffs, which rise to a height varying 
from 300 to 1500 feet. The south shore is flat and sandy, as a gene- 
ral rule, but near the eastern side is broken by limestone ridges, 
which rise to a height of near 300 feet, in strange and fantastic forms, 
worn into numerous caverns. These have been cut by the action 
of the great waves, especially during the season of the floating ice, 
and have been colored by the continual drippings of mineral substan- 
ces. From the earliest times they have been known as the “ Pictured 
Rocks.” They lie to the east of Point Keweenaw, and form one of 
the most wonderful of the nataral curiosities of the New World. Is- 
lands are very numerous tow ‘aouth and north shores, but the 
centre of the lake is. fp ands. towards the south 
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Fond du Lac, and Duluth, at the western end of the lake, are the 
principal scttlements on its shores, 

For many years the savage settlements along the lake were mere 
fishing villages, and even at the period of its discovery, the Indians 
had made but few lodgments here. Attention was first drawn to it 
by its valuable fur trade, and the early Jesuit missionaries reached it 
about the year 1641. They established their first mission at the head 
of the Bay of Pentangnishene (in Georgian Bay), and passed up ina 
canoe to the Sault Ste. Marie, where they found a village of 2000 
Chippewa Indians, and heard from them of the great lake beyond, 
which was explored by the missionaries about 20 years later. In 
1668, a permanent mission was established at the Sault Ste. Marie, 
and in 1671, the region was formally taken possession of in the name of 
the King of France. The mines were first worked in 1771 and 1772, 
by an Englishman named Alexander Henry, whose enterprise proved 
unprofitable. General Lewis Cass, by order of the Government of 
the United States, explored the region in 1820, and since then it has 
heen growing in importance, and has yearly become better known 40 
the people of the country at large. 


LAKE HURON 
Is the third in size of the great inland seas we are describing. It lies 
between latitude 43° and 46° 15’ N., and longitude 80° and 84° W. 
It receives the waters of Lake Superior by the St. Mary’s River, and 
of Lake Michigan by the Straits of Mackinaw, and empties into Lake 
Erie by the St. Clair River. It is bounded on the 8, S. W. by the 
State of Michigan, and on all other sides by Canada West. A long 
peninsula called Cabot’s Head, and the Manitouline chain of islands 
divide it into two unequal portions. Those portions lying to the 
uorth and east are generally called Manitou (the Great Spirit) Lake, 
or the North Channel, and Manitouline Lake, or Georgian Bay. The 
general outline of the rest of the lake is in the form of a crescent, 
pursuing aS, S. E. and N. N. W. course. Its extreme length, fol- 
lowing the curve, is about 280 miles, Its greatest breadth, exclusive 
of Georgian Bay, is 105 miles. Its average breadth is about 70 
miles, and it covers an area of 20,400 square miles, “The surface of 
the water is elevated 19 feet above Lake Erie, 352 feet above Onta- 
rio, and 600 feet above the Tevel of ithe ea 
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moving westward, or, in other words, to be leaving the shore of 
Michigan, and encroaching upon that of Wisconsin. 

There are very few islands in Lake Michigan, and these lie to- 
wards its northeastern extremity. It has but few bays on its shores, 
and still fewer good harbors. Little Traverse Bay, Grand Haven, 
and Green Bay are the principal. As the lake is subject to terrible 
storms throughout the year, it is not considered very safe for naviga- 
tion. Previous to the completion of the railroads, however, its com- 
merce was very great, and several lines of fine steamers ran between 
Chicago, Ilinois, and Buffalo, New York, on Lake Erie. There are 
many steamers and other craft still on the lake, but the railroads have 
taken away nearly the entire passenger, and much of the freight 
business. 

Lake Michigan is connected with Huron and the other lakes by 
the Straits of Mackinaw, or Mackinac. The lake is usually free 
from ice by the last of March, but the Straits of Mackinaw are frozen 
over until late in April, Fish abound in the lake, are caught in 
great quantities near Mackinaw, and are sent to the various parts of 
the Union, packed in ice. 

The principal cities and towns on Lake Michigan, are Chicago, 
Racine, Milwaukee, and Sheboygan, on the west side, and Michigan 
City and Grand Haven, on the east side. There are 23 lighthouses 
and 4 beacons on the lake. 


LAKE ERIE 


Lies between Canada West, on the north, a part of the States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, on the south, Michigan on the west, 
and New York on the east. It is situated between 41° 25’ and 42° 
55’ N, latitude, and between 78° 55’ and 83° 34’ W. longitude. It 
is elliptical in form, is 240 miles long, has an average width of 38 
miles, its greatest width being 57 miles, and has a total circumference 
or coast line of 658 miles. Its depth is less than that of any of the 
other great lakes, being only 270 feet in ita deepest portion. Itsaverage 
depth is estimated at 120 feet. It is 322 feet above the level of Lake 
Ontario, which distance is overcome at a single effort by the falls of 
the Niagara. : 

The shallowness of Lake Erie offers a.great obstacle, ta navigation... 
inasmuch as the shoal portions fipe* 
‘There are scarcely any naturally gp 
in use require to be deepened and 
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LaKE ONTARIO 

Is the smallest and most easterly of the five great lakes of America, 
and is sitmated between latirude 43° 10/ and 44° 10 N., and between 
longitude 76* and 50° W. It runs nearly due east and west, and 
divides the State of New York on the south from Canada on the 
north. It is 199 miles Jong, and its greatest breadth is 55 miles. It 
covers an area of 5400 square miles, is about 230 feet above the 
tide water in the St. Lawrence, and has a depth of about 600 feet. It 
is navigable throughout its entire extent for ships of the line, and has 
several fine harbors, the principal of which are Oswego and Secketi’s 
Harbor, on the New York chore, and Kingston, Toronto, and Hamil- 
tun, in Canada, The lake is rarely closed with ice to any extent, ex- 
cept in the shoal water along the shore, and never freezes over. It 
reecives the waters of the upper lakes through the Niagara, and those 
of the Genesee, Oswego, and Black Rivers, in the United States. It 
is connected with Lake Erie by the Welland Canal. It contains a 
number of islands, the largest of which, Amherst Island, is 10 miles 
long, and 6 miles broad. The waters of the lake are very clear and 
abound in a variety of fine salmon, trout, bass, and other fish. 

A number of steamers and other vessels are engaged in the lake 
trade, which is important, amounting to between $35,000,000 and 
$40,000,000 per annum. 

During the war of 1812-15, the United States and Great Britain 
maintained powerful fleets on Lake Ontario, and in the course of the 
war several severe engagements occurred on the lake betweem the op- 
posing forces. 

Besides the five great lakes already described, there are a number 
of others which will be referred to in connection with the States in 
which they are situated. 


MOUNTAINS. 


The principal mountain ranges of the United States are the great 
Alleghany range on the east, and the Rocky Mountains on the west. 


THE ALLEGHANY OR APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS. 
This is the general term applied to the vast system of mountains 
in the southeastern part of North America, extending from Maine to 
the northern part of Alabama, pursuing in their course a general 
southwestward direction, As the range passes through different 
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in salt lakes, and there are only a few valleys where the soil acquires 
by irrigation enough fertility to afford a support for man. 7. That 
portion of the basin of the Red River of the north which belongs to 
the United States is confined to the small tract in the northern part 
of Dacotah and Minnesota; it contains some very productive lands, 
especially in the river bottoms.” * 


‘ CLIMATE. 


The climate of the United States is varied. It could not possibly 
be uniform in a country presenting such a wide diversity of physical 
features in its various parts. In Florida, the thermometer does not 
vary over twelve degrees during the year, but in the remainder of 
the country the climate is exceedingly variable, and the changes are 
sudden and severe, often ranging over thirty degrees in the course of 
a few hours. Alternations from rain to drought are also as common 
and severe as those from heat to cold and from cold to heat. The 
summers are always hot. The thermometer frequently ranges as high 
as 110° F. In the North, however, the hot weather does not con- 
tinue in full vigor for more than a few days at a time, and in the 
South, the heat is seldom so extreme, though it continues for a longer 
time. California has a climate as mild as that of Italy, but the 
North-Eastern States are swept by the chill winds from the Atlantic 
and the ice fields of British America. The great lakes mitigate to a 
considerable extent the temperature of the country around them. A 
similar effect is produced upon the temperature of their surrounding 
regions by the elevated plains of New Mexico, Utah, and Oregon. 
The following table shows the average temperature of each of the 
seasons of the year on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and in the 
interior: 








Puce oy Onsxavarion. 






ativade,| Spring | Summer.| automa] Winter. | Year. 








Fortress Monroe (near Norfolk, Va. aro | sesro 8-009 
Fort Columbus (New York If ao ar| aero B1-600 
Fort Sullivan ( ‘Mal wois | 40189 43029 
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Fort Ripley, Ml 400 19 | so33° 30° 
‘Monterey, Califor 30° 207 
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* Appleton’s Cyclopedia, oly po716, Id. p, 717. 
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Rain isabundant in nearly all parts of the Union, and is distributed 
over the country in a very nearly equal degree throughout the year. 
In the Atlantic States south of Washington City, the fall is less regu- 
lar than in the States north of the Capital, but is more plentiful than 
inthe latter, and occurs more frequently in summer than in winter. On 
the Pacific coast, the fall of rain is periodical, occurring chiefly in the 
‘inter and spring, and south of the fortieth parallel of North latitude, 
inthe antumn also, Very little rain falls between the Cascade Range 
and the one-hundredth meridian of West longitude. When rain does 
wait this region, it comes in violent showers, which are especially 
severe in the mountains. The annual fall in the desert region through 
shich the Colorado flows, is estimated at 3 inches; in the great plain 
sath of the Columbia River, 10 inches; in the desert east of the 
Rocky Mountains, from 15 to 20 inches. Scarcely any of this falls 
in the summer.* 

Snow falls in the Northern States to a considerable depth. In the 
Lake Superior country, more or less snow falls every day during the 
winter, and remains on the ground until the spring. It is compara- 
tively rare south of the James River, in Virginia, and does not remain 
on the ground very long. In the Gulf States, it is scarcely ever seen 
except in the extreme northern portion. 

‘The most dangerous local diseases, of the New England and Middle 
States, are pulmonary complaints; of the Southern States, bilious 
fevers, and yellow fever along the Gulf coast; of the Western States, 
intermittent and bilious fevers, and dysentery. The “fever and age” 
prevails chiefly in new regions, and disappears as they become thickly 
settled. 

The following table, taken from the eighth census of the United 
States, will show the ratio of mortality in each State, for the year end- 
ing June Ist, 1860: 





* Appleton’s Cyclopedia, 
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From this table, it will be seen that Washington Territory is the 
first in point of healthfulness, Oregon second, Minnesota third, Wis- 
consin fourth, Utah fifth, California sixth, Massachusetts twenty-ninth, 
and Arkansas thirtieth. 


MINERAL WEALTH. 


The mineral productions of the United States are varied and ex- 
tensive. Coal exists in all the States except Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Delaware, South Carolina, Mississippi, and 
Wisconsin. Three distinct qualities are found—anthracite, bitumi- 
nous and semi-bituminous. In 1860, the production amounted to— 


Of anthracite. 2... . 1 2... « 9,898,832 tons, 
Of bituminous 2... 2... 5775077 
Total . 173,409 





There are valuable and extensive beds of marl in Maine, New Jer- 
sey, Maryland, Virginia, and several other States. Salt springs, some 
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Digitigrada consist of the pine marten or American sable, the Ameri- 
cau fisher, the American ermine, the weasel, and two species of mink. 
The black, and the grisly bear, the badger, wolverene, skunk, and 
rcoon are found in various parts of the country. Several varicties 
dithe seal family exist. The deer, the antelope, the Rocky Moun- 
ain or big horn sheep, also abound. The bison, which is usually but 
inorreetly called the buffalo, is found in the far West. Nearly all 
lle birds, fish, reptiles, and insects of America are found in the vari- 
«as parts of the Union. 
“The domestic animals of the United States have been, with one 
a two exceptions, introduced from Europe. The horse, though not 
tive to this continent, became wild at an early period, and now 
reams in large herds in the plains of Texas, but is domesticated with- 
cat great difficulty. There have been at different times stocks intro- 
duced from England, France, Spain, and some from Morocco and 
Arabia; much attention has been paid to the breeding of these ani- 
mals, and some of them have not been surpassed in speed or other 
good points, ‘The asses are mainly from Spain and Malta; the cattle 
from Great Britain; the goats from the south of Europe, though 
some efforts have been made to introduce Asiatic species; and the 
sheep from the Suuthdown, Saxon, and Spanish Merino breeds. The 
swine are of. various stocks; one breed, common in Central and 
Western Virginia and other mountainous districts, is tall, long, and 
funt, and of ferocious nature and uncertain origin; but the most 
common breeds are the Berkshire (English) and Chinese, and ero: 
upon these. Our domestic dogs and cats are, with few exe 
of European origin, ‘The brown or Nor 
from the country whose name it bea 
peer a more powerful and ferucions blak rat, said to be from 
seu: Europe. Efforts have heen made, but with no very 
motntaineas nee introduce the Hama of South America into our 
ia Texas ant districts, The attempt to acclimate the Bactrian camel 
and California, gives promise of greater success. 





rat was an import 





but has now been nearly de- 








CHARACTERISTICS OF POPULATION, 
ion 2 le of the United States consist of representatives of every 
ae the Roe? 204 of many in Asia and Africa, For a long time 
Se Bevolation the characteristics impressed upon certain parts 





= ie 
Appleton’s Cyclopwdia, vol. xv. p. 726. 
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A WESTERN UOMESTEAD, 


Sugar ond Molasses. The sugarcane is sail to have been intro 
noel into Floris, Louisiana, and Texas at the period of their first 
settlement by the French and Spaniards. It does not thrive beyond 
the 334 degree of North latitude, or the 35th of South latitude, A very 
small quantity (285 hhds. in 1860) was mised in the warmest section 
of Wisconsin. The erp of 1860 amounted to 302,205 hogsheads of 
‘one thousand pounds each, of which Louisiana produced 297,816 
Lhds, Tnithesame yenr the amount of cane moluses muntifhetured 
was 10,337,080 gallons. “Louisiana produced 10,035,157 gallons, 

About the year 1858, a hardier species called the Sorghum, or Chi- 

‘nese sugmr-canc, adapted to the climate of nearly all the States, was 
introduced. Tt has since been extensively cultivated, and is used ox= 
elusively for the manufacture of molasses, as it will not produce sugar. 
Tn 1860, while it was yet new to our people, the yield of Sorghum 
smolasees wus 7,235,025 gallons. Towa produced 1,998,474 gallons. 

Tn the same year, 38,863,834 pounds of maple sugar were produced 
in the United States, and 1,944,594 gallons of maple molasses. Of 
maple sugar, New York produced 10,816,458 pounds; Vermont, 


fk 
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MANUFACTURES. 

The three great staple manufactures of the United States are cotton 
woollens, and iron. These are manufactured in twenty-five of tl 
States, but principally in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rho 
Island, Pennsylvania, Connecticut and New York. The cotton man’ 
factures of the United States rank next to those of Great Britai 
The woollen manufactures are of a more recent date than either of t 
others, but are growing in importance. In 1860, there were 140,4: 
establishments in the Union engaged in manufactures, mining a1 
the mechanic arts. The capital invested in them amounted to $1,00$ 
855,715. They consumed §$1,031,605,092 worth of raw materi: 
and employed 1,311,246 hands, of which 1,040,349 were males, a1 
270,897 females, The annual cost of the labor employed by the 
was $378,878,966, and the annual value of their products amounted 
$1,885,861,679. 

The cotton manufactures of the United States, in 1860, employed 
capital of $99,551,465, in operating 915 establishments. They co 
sumed $55,994,735 worth of raw material. They paid annual 

_ $23,360,168 for labor, employed 118,920 hands, of whom 45,31 
were males, and 75,605 females. They received annually for the 
products the sum of $115,237,926. 

The woollen manufactures in the same year employed a capital ¢ 
$35,520,527, in operating 1909 establishments. They employ: 
48,900 hands, of whom 28,780 were males, and 20,120 were female 
They consumed $40,461,300 worth of raw material ; paid $10,937,87 
for labor ; and received $68,865,963 for their products. 

The iron manufactures, including pig, cast, and wrought iron, en 
ployed, in 1860, a capital of $74,579,667, and 68,108 hands. Th 
consumed $50,218,648 worth of raw material in the manufacture ¢ 
pig iron, castings, bar iron, forged iron, etc. and received for the 
products the sum of $96,450,744. 

The other more important manufactures amounted in value, durit 
the year 1860, to the following sums : 






Teather... 4... eee + $ 68,001,651 
Sawed and Planed) + + 98,651,000 
Flor .: i. += 220,952,000 





Salt... > ean 
Malt Liquors , . 
Spirituous Liquors: 
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In the year 1860, the product of fisheries was valued at $12,- 
924,092, 

During the same year, 110 ships az barks, 36 brigs, 372 schooners, 
989 sloops and canal boats,and 264 steamers were built in the United 
Sata, making a total of 1071 vessels, with a total capacity of 212,- 
292 fons 

COMMERCE. 


From partial returns for the year ending June 30th, 1861, we find 
that the entrances and clearances at the ports of the United States 
were as follows : 



































ENTRANCES. 
oman veseuis, | roRtioN Yanexis, | TOTAL. 

% ‘Too, xo | Tom, No. Tone. 
Mast | 8,023,917 | 10,709 | 2aviss4 | 21690 | 7,241,471 
CLEARANCES. 

AMMICAN VESSELS, | ‘vonston vesseis, | TOTAL. 
he ‘Tons, No. ‘Tons, No. ‘Tons. 
ugis | 4869313 | 1086 | 2,202,042 | aces | 751.905 




















The total value of domestic products exported from the United 
States to foreign countries, in 1869, was $373,189,274. The value 
of foreign goods exported from the United States to foreign countrics, 
in 1860, was $26,933,022. The total value of imports from foreign 
ountries in the same year was $362,166,254. 


Total Imports in 1860... . 2... . $463,461.497 
Total Exports © 2... . . 804,644,335 
Excess of Imports over Exports. . . . $68,817,002 

. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


For many years after the States were well settled by the whites, the 
'horoughfares were, as is the case in all sparsely populated countries, 
jnswh a wretched condition that they could scarcely be called roads 
atall, It was not until some years after the close of the war for in- 


dependence that a proper degree of attention was paid to them, Then 
6 
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intermediate, and primary schools, are being established in all the 
principal cities, towns, and villages. By placing the classes in the 
intermediate and primary schools, in charge of competent female if- 
atructors, school committees are enabled to secure the services of ma 
teachers of the highest qualifications for the more advanced 
without increasing the aggregate cost of tuition. 

“The education bestowed in many of the high schools, especially ix 
the Free Academy of New York, and the Philadelphia High Schoo, 
is, in the opinion of competent judges, equal, if not superior, in all 
that relates to the practical pursuits of life, to that of any other inst 
tution, of whatever class, in this or any other country. 

“Tt should be remarked that not only in the public schools (which 
are especially referred to in the foregoing observations), but also in 
the various private schools throughout the country, renewed zeal has 
been manifested, and important improvements have been made.” * 

Scientific Institutions are yet in their infancy in the United States, 
but are growing in number and importance. One of them, the 
Smithsonian Institution, already holds a deservedly high rank in this 
country, as well as in the estimation of Europeans, 


THE PRESS. 


The press of the United States has kept pace with the wonderful 
growth of the country. In 1860, the number of newspapers and 
periodicals published in the States and Territories of the Union, 
was as follows: 





ee ee a re ee 387 
Semi-Weeklie, 2 0. ee 70 
TriWeeklies, 2 0. 8B 
AVGGKNIGg, eo, wee aan aie dev oe wd 3,178 
‘Monthileat ssi cuestysr 3. ts aw wey ah RS 280 
Quarterlles,, 6... goh aie web apawwilta dh cuLe ps 30 
Annals). 2 2. bapa oan 18 

Total. 25 Aa 60 a Bak eg 4,051 

These were divided as follows: 

Polite; 6°55 3 F.2-g eR ae ay ease 3,2 
Religious. 2 hse cae GE ba es oe ee ‘27 
Literary, 2 6. ee ee 298 





Miscellaneous, 6 sw wee ee ee 234 
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‘Ther creulation was as follows :' 2 . 
Dalbea) e.c- ahd Bey AM Qa djas Ge 2 » 1,478,485 
Semi-Weeklies, . 2... . so eee 178,165 
Tri-Weeklies, 5... 1 ee eee + 107,170 
Weeklies, 2... eee co ee «7,881,980 
Monthlie, . . ee. 841,050 
Quarterlies, 2 ee 101,000 
Annuals, 2 2. ee 807,750 


Taking the aggregate annual circulation (the above statements re- 
peeating the aggregate number of copies printed at each stated issue 
the journals), we find that the whole number of copies of news- 
woes and periodicals printed annually in this country, in 1860, was 
97,951,548, 


POST OFFICES. 


According to the statistics of the Post Office Department of the 
Uhited States for the year ending June 30th, 1863, there were 
047 post offices in the States and Territories of the Union. The 
ugregate length of mail routes was 139,598 miles, The annual ex- 
paditures of the Department were $11,314,206, and the receipts 
$11,163,789, leaving a deficit of $150,417. The receipts for the year 
toding June 30th, 1865, were $14,556,158, and the expenditures 
{13,694,728, leaving a surplus of $861,430. The number of postage 
sumps issued during the latter year was 387,419,455, which yielded 
the sum of $12,099,787. The number of stamped envelopes sold, 
35,040,425, which yielded $724,135. The foreign postage for the 
sme year reached the sum of $1,819,928. 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 


The Constitution of the United States forbids the establishment 
of any State religion, and places all religious sects upon a footing of 
equality by leaving every citizen of the Republic “ free to worship 
God after the dictates of his own conscience.” All churches and 
ninisters, therefore, derive their incomes from the voluntary contri- 
butions of their own congregations. 

The principal religious sects, and their respective strength, in the 
year 1860, are shown by the following table: * 








*Appleton’s Cyclopedia, vol. xv., p. 814. 
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RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS IN 1860. 








NAMES. 


Ministers. 





«Associate Reformed 
Protestant Reformed Dutcl 
‘Roman Catholic 





‘Bwedenborgians 
United Bretheren 











193 
8,970 
850 





"360 





134 
6,934 
2,591 
2,200 





3,684 





927 
408 
4 
410 
2,817 





1,278 
493, 








10 


a1 





CITIES. 


The largest city in the United States is the city of New 3 
which, in 1860, had a population of 813,669, and in 1870 a po 
tion of 942,337, according to the census of that year; though 
can be but little doubt that the actual population exceeds 1,000 
The following table shows the population of the principal cities « 


Union according to the last three censuses : 








cores ' aT 


[as 





Philadelphia, P | 1529) Buffalo, N. ¥. f 
Brooklyn, N.Y ‘ 2 96,838) Washington, D.C... 
Bt. Louis, Mo... §| 77,860) Newark 
Chicago, [it 

Baltimore, Ma 


Now Orleans, La. 


San Francisco, Onl. 


trary 
109,204 
103,089) 


S}100,754 
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Vowels, Guns, 
European Squadron... 2. 2... . 10 8 
Asiatic gD bah cach Food apes gen 
NorthAtlantio® 2. 2 2 2 8 
Boneh 8 eat at od tos ada te as Way 78 
Gulf es ay ah bcd & ey ot 3 aah 
North Pacifie “ 2... 2.1... 10 
South 4 a a eae aT 
Total 2. ee OT OL 
FINANCES. 


The following is the statement of the Secretary of the Treasur 
the public debt of the United States on the Ist of December, 187 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN COIN. 











~Whea Redermable 
ot Payavic: 


fiver et} $ 21009000] Payabie 18 year fran Jan 1, 169, 
‘speret]  4610,00)Payable 10 youre from Inu. 1,181. 
lsneret}  16415,000|Payabte after Dec. 31, 1880. 
lsperct] —'945,00]Redoemable 20 years from July, 1661.| 29 
Isporet| 189,818,100,Paynblo at option of Gorerament afte 
WD'yeare fm June 90; 1861 
..,é pert) 496;200;00]Redeomabte after S and 
fe from May 1 1862, 
Paynble after Sune 30,1681 
Redeenvablo. after 10 and 














‘June 22, "| 
Feb. 6, '51|Bonds, 1881. 
March 2, "61]Bds. (Oregon) 


Saly 17 en 
waa J Bonds 28 


Fob, 25, '62/Bonds, 5:20 



















March 3, 63] 
‘March 3, "64 






























‘years from Mareh 1, 1864. 432 
March 8, '4) Redeemable after and | as 
Jano 30, "64 is 
arc [Redeemable after 5 and payable 20 yea 

beaeahechs from Nov. 1 1830 nnenen 933 

March 9, 65) 116 per et Redeemable after 8 a 
from July 1, 1868 6,781 

‘March 3, '65| Bonds, .20's....|6 per et. [Redeemable aftor 5 ar 
8,496, 


March 3, °65!Bonda, 5.20'...l6 pert. 
‘Aggregate of Debt bear'g Coin 


'Rodeemable after 5 und payable 20 yeard 
‘from July 1, 1668. 




















Coupons due not presented for payment, 
Total. 





DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 












oreo Chater of ‘a 
Joly V7, 1801, Fob, 12, 1802-] Demand Noten. 
Fev; 28, 1962, July 11,1 Onited States Lagall 
Tod, Mares, 186, Tender Notee.--| 


ly 17, 1862, March 3.) |practioaal Ourreaey 


1863, Sune 30, 1864. 
9, 1963. (Certit, Gold Deposte.- 
Aggregnto of Debt bearing no tnterest. 





Mas 
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DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED SINCE MATURITY. 





























= 1 
a ee 

Ajril 15, 1H... '$ 6,000 00) $380 00 
aa 2s a me 
Peretren oto a va 
cota stone 1 © 
Prhor to Y8STonos oe 89,625 35 2,038 76 
io cfc ian | a 

x 8200p and My, 6s | 18 

ty He 

cou l7 $40 percent... 28,960 00| Ang. 19 & Oct. 1, 1864... 52 90 





March 3, 1843....|Treaary Notes, 1 
‘and 2 yeare.. 


March $,1963......[Certificates of In- 
‘March 3 1803, and) _debted 


225,882 00) Jan.7 to April 1, 1866...| 12,268 28 
46,000 00] at varionsdaterin 1866) 313.48 





5 per cent, 











‘Jane 3, 1864. 
= 1,908,920 00 
300,111 04 
Jee 30,186. 180,810 00] TH 24 
Trane 90, 1964, anal 
‘March’ §, 1868... 


17 5.10 per cent... Ag 15,1867, nd Jape 
Avexreg. of debt on which interest has contd, ‘end Joly 15,1868.) so,r02 14 


Total accrued ntorest.. 


















DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN LAWFUL MONEY. 








‘Awmerting ‘Character of 
‘tne ‘aes Bate, 














March 8 1967 and 


July 25, 1968....|Certificates. ‘Ou demand (Int, estimated). $182,581 34 


3 per et. [845,050,000 00) 






















July 2%, 1868........|Navy Penalon Fand.| 3 por ct. | 14,000,000 00 Interest only applicable to| anye 
75000 00 

FAY TOs Certs Inde _as0. 
Bi84,366 





Acsrreg of debt bearing currency Interest 
















‘Debt bear. coln interest {Ponds at 6 ber cent 


Debt bearing interest in lawful money: 
‘Ceriieton at per 















Gatien 
motes rena | aa 
‘Debt on which interest has. 9,841,087 003 2 
Debt bearing ‘no interest : nee 2 Sn 
SF in eigen o 
ieee int 
EE casera 








|$2,418,673,084 43 
nd unpaid 


$07,308,577 81| 
~~_24408.200 62] | 95,001868 43 


‘Total amount outstanding. errrensnr 
‘Total dbt, principal and interest to date, Including interest du 


Amount in Treasnry : Ooin ... 

Carrency 
Pett, eu amount in the Treasus 
Deby, leat amount in the Treast 
Deere of debt daring the paat month. 
Deere of debt vinco March 1, 187( 
Decrease of Debt since March 1, 1869, 21 montha, na sliown by the. 

Doothly atatemente of the Secretary of the Trenauty.. 
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BONDS ISSUED TO THE PACIFIC R. B.'s INT. PAYABLE IN LAWFUL MONEY. 








perenesry 










‘Ament When Redermabie 
Jeatectist., Ocsmanding. | "er Paysbie. 





ny Charecter of lanwe. 
uly 1,762, and] ' 
‘aly’, 64_-| Ronde Union Pacttie Company... 6 pe et. |$17,294512 0030 years from date 


‘daly 1,702, and] 
Jaly2, CA—|Boeds Kanme Pacific, late Union Paicfic 
‘Tastera Divisioo... 





@ perct. | 6,203,000 00)90 years from date. 
G pert, | 1,€28,390 00/20 years from date. 
wo] 6 par et. | 25,881,000 00/30 years from date. 
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|Jan, 1 and Joly 1.. 


(647,025 00) 3,261,767 #4] 241,688 To] 3,020,129 14 
40,000 00] 1,808 26) 7401 92] 294,406 34 
49.250 00| 131497 36, S21 25] 122916 11 
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‘The foregoing tement of the Public Debt, as appears from the books and 
Treasurer's returns in the Department at the close of business on tho last day of November, 


1870. (Signed) GEORGE 8. BOUTWELL, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


The revenues for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1868, were 
$405,000,000, and the expenditures $37,000,000, leaving in the 
‘Treasury a balance of $28,000,000. Of the expenditures for the year 
given above, $79,000,000 were extraordinary. 

On the 1st of January, 1867, there were in the United States 1644 
banks existing under the National Bank Act of the United States; 
and also 297 banks operating under the laws of their respective 
States’; making a total of 1941 banks doing business in the Republic. 
They employed an aggregate capital of $486,258,464, divided amongst 
the two classes as follows: National Banks, $419,779,739, State 
Banks, $66,478,725. The following table, taken from the statements 
of the National Banking Association of the United States, will show 
the condition of the National Banks in January, 1867: 
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‘The Indians were really one people in physical appearance, man- 
ners, customs, religion, and in the observances of their cocial and 
Political systems, but were divided into numerous tribes, each of 
which had a dialect distinet from that of the others. The tribes were 
for the most part biteriy hostile to, and constantly engaged in war 
with each other. Tier are generally divided into eight nations, 
speaking eight reiically distinct languages. These were: 

I. The Algonquins, who inhabited the territory now comprised in 
the six New England States. the eastern part of New York and Penn- 
Sylvania, New Jersey. Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina 
as far south as Cape Fear, a large part of Kentucky and Tennesse, 
and marly all of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesaa, This nation was subdivided into the following tribes: 
the Knicvcnaux, Onawas, Chippewas, Sacs and Foxes, Menomonees, 
Mianiis, Piankeshaws, Potawatomies, Kickapocs, Mlinois, Shawnees, 
Puwhatans, Cones, Nanticokes, Lenni-Lenapes or Delawares, Mohe- 
gans, Narraganset:, Pequots, and Abenakis. 

IL. The Iroquois, who occupicd almost all of that part of Canada 
south of the Ottawa, and between Lakes Ontarto, Erie, and Huron, 
reater part of New York, and the country lying along the south 
shore of Lake Erie, now included in the States of Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania. This territory, it will be seen, was completely surrounded by 
the domains of their powerful and bitter enemies, the Algonquins. 
The nation was subdivided into the following tribes: the Senecas, 
Cayuras, Onondagas, Oneidas, and Mohawks. These five were after- 
wards called by the English the Five Nations, In 1722, they admitted 
the Tuscaroras into their confederation, and were afterwards called 
the Six Nations. The nation called itself collectively the Konoskioni, 
or “Cabin-builders.” The Algonquins termed them Mingoes, the 
French, Iroquois, and the English, Mohawks, or Mingoes. 

III. The Cataxcbas, who dwelt along the banks of the Yadkin and 
Catawba Rivers, near the line which at present separates the States 
of North and South Carolina. 

IV. The Cherokees, whose lands were bounded on the east by the 
Broad River of the Carolinas, including all of Northern Georgia. 

V. The Uchees, who dwelt south of the Cherokees, along the Se- 
vannab, the Oumee, and the headwaters of the Ogeechee and Chatta- 
hoochee. They spoke a harsh and singular language, and are believed 
to have been the rernnant of a once powerful nation. 

VL. The Mobilian Nation, who inhabited all of Georgia and South 
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BUINS OF TICONDENOOA. 


30,000 men should be put in the field, and that Massachusetts 5 








furnish 13,000 of these. Troops were raised with rapidity undy 
authority, and by the Ist of May, an army of 20,000 men wi 
camped before Boston. 
In the other Colonies equally important measures were set on 
‘The fortresses of Ticonderoga and Crown Point were seized 
unteers from Connecticut and Vermont, led by Benedict 
Ethan Allen. The cannon and stores taken with the 
calculable service to the Americans, who were sadly in 
tary supplies, ee p 
and | 


arms 05 8000 15° 
‘Carolina a conve 
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‘Tarleton by General Morgan, on the 17th of January. On the 
of March the battle of Guilford Court House was fought in N 
Carolina, and resulted in a partial victory for the British. In 
tember, 1781, the royal forces were terribly beaten in the bk 
battle of Eutaw Springs, in South Carolina, and compelled tor 
to the sea coast, to which they were confined until the close of the 

Meanwhile, Cornwallis, after the battle of Guilford Court H« 
had advanced into Virginia, driving before him the handful of f 
under Lafayette, Wayne, and Steuben, which sought to oppose 
march. He occupied himself chiefly while in Virginia in destro; 
private property, and at length, in August, 1781, in obedieno 
orders from Sir Henry Clinton, to occupy a strong defensive posi 

+ in Virginia, intrenched himself at Yorktown, near the entranx 
the York River into Chesapeake Bay. This movement led t 
immediate change in the plan of operations which had been reso 
upon by Washington, whose army had been reénforced on the Hat 
by the French troops under Count de Rochambeau. It had beer 
intention to attack the British in New York with his combined fi 
aided by the French fleet, but Cornwallis’ situation offered su 
tempting opportunity that he at once resolved to transfer his arm 
Virginia. Skilfully deceiving Sir Henry Clinton into the belief 
New York was the threatened point, and thus preventing him { 
sending assistance to Cornwallis, Washington moved rapidly to 
ginia, and arrived before the British works at Yorktown, witl 
army 12,000 strong, on the 28th of September, 1781. The ene 
position was at once invested by land, and the French fleet cut o! 
hope of escape by water, The siege was prosecuted with vigor, 
on the 19th of October, Cornwallis surrendered his whole army, w 
consisted of 7000 well equipped troops. 

This victory virtually closed the war. It produced the wildest 
in America, and compelled a change of Ministers in England. I 
North and his Cabinet retired from office on the 20th of March, 1' 
and the new administration, perceiving the hopelessness of 
struggle, resolved to discontinue the war, Orders were sent to 
British commanders in America to desist from further hostilities, 
on the 11th of July, 1782, Savannah was evacuated by the ® 
troops, which event was followed by the evacuation of Charlesto: 
the 14th of December. A preliminary treaty of peace was signe: 
Paris on the 30th of November, di189jand a formal treaty on the 
of September, 1783. By this for: t 
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partiality of our Government for England; the admission inte 
Union of the States of Vermont (1791), Kentucky (1792), and | 
nessee (1796); and the Whiskey Insurrection, in 1794, which ¥ 
formidable athteaksin Weltats Pennsylvania against an odious e 
Jaw. Washington promptly suppressed it. | 
‘Washington was urgently importuned to be a candidate for ang 
term, but declined, although it was sure that there wonld be no 
sition to him, In September, 1796, he issued a “ Farewell A 
to his countrymen, warning them of the evils to which their 
was exposed, and urging them to adhere firmly to the principles o 
Constitution as their only hope of liberty and happiness. | 
‘The third Presidental election occurred in 1796, and was ma} 
by a display of bitterness between the opposing parties never surpa 
in the subsequent history of the Republic, The Federalists prese 
John Adams as their candidate, while the Republicans ad\ 
claims of Thomas Jefferson. Adams received the highest numbe 
votes, and Jefferson the next. By the terms of the Constitution | 
then existed, Jefferson was declared the Vice-President. 
Adams was opposed with considerable bitterness by his 
enemies throughout his whole term. The administration of the 
was removed from the War Department in 1798, and a Navy De 
ment established, On the 15th of May, 1797, the President conv 
Congress in extra session to consider the relations of this country) 
France, The French Directory had been pursuing for some yet 
systematic course of outrage towards the ships and citizens of 
United States, and had carried this to such an extent as to leave] 
doubt that it was their deliberate intention to destroy American ¢ 
merce. ‘Three envoys were sent to France by President Adams, 
authority to adjust all differences between the two countries, 
Directory refused to receive them, but they were given to 
that the payment of a large sum of money by their 
greatly tend towards securing proper treatment for our ve: 
was plainly intimated that if the’American Goyerament r 
pay this bribe, it would have to go to war for its ni 
this message was delivered to the Commissioners, one of | 
Charles C. Pinckney, returned this memorable and 
which his associates heartily joined : “War be j* “== 
defence, but not a cent for tribute.” The French 
informed Mr. Gerry, who was a Republican, that 
France, but ordered Messrs, Pinckney and Mars! 
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Congress authorized the President to increase the regular arm 
25,000 men, and to call for 50,000 volunteers. The calls 
responded to promptly in some of the States, tardily in some, 
almost ignored in others, for the country was far from being u: 
in support of the war. 

Hostilities began in the Northwest. Previous to the war, 
Indians of that region, instigated by British emissaries, commence 
make war upon the American settlements, under the leadership o! 
famous Shawnee Chief Tecumseh. General Harrison (afterw 
President), the Governor of the Territory of Indiana, as soon = 
learned of this, organized a considerable force of Western militia, 
marched against the savages, whom he defeated with terrible los 
a sanguinary battle at Tippecanoe, on the banks of the Wabash Ri 
on the 7th of November, 1811. Though defeated in this battle, 
cumseh was not conquered. He passed the next six months ir 
organizing his forces, and with the beginning of the summer of 1 
renewed hostilities. General Hull, then Governor of Michigan, 
sent to meet him with a force of 2000 men. He had just begur 
march when war was declared against England, and he was ord 
to discontinue his expedition against the Indians, and invade Can 
His force was utterly inadequate to such an undertaking, but the 
Department was too stupid to perceive this. He entered Canada i 
Detroit, was met by a superior force of British and Indians, u 
General Brock, and was driven back to Detroit with a loss of 12001 
This reduced his army to 800 men, with which he could do absolt 
nothing. On the 16th of August, he surrendered Detroit to 
enemy, who had followed him from Canada. This placed the w 
of Michigan in the hands of General Brock. An invasion of Cai 
from the Niagara frontier was also undertaken by our forces du 
the fall of 1812, It was a most disastrous failure. 

‘These defeats on land, however, were partly atoned for by our 
cesses at sca, The navy had been utterly neglected by the Gov 
ment at the outset of the war, and had been left to win by good ser 
whatever encouragement it afterwards received. It achieved du 
the latter part of 1812 a series of brilliant victories, which place 
in the proud position it has since held. On the 19th of Augnst, 
frigate Constitution, Captain Hull, captured the British fri 
Guerriere; on the 18th of October, the sloop of war. Wasp, Cay 
Jones, captured the British brig Frolie; on the Mth of Optobara 
frigate United States, Captain Decséury¢ 
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‘THE PLAIN OF CHALMETTE: SCENE OF THE RATTLE 
OF NEW ORLEANS. 


fees ehikec tia wear would (leevo bea’ prctoned "cipodi &fnloe tae 
| able seale, or the destiny of the great West would have been marred 
forever, bas 
‘The restoration of peace in Europe upon the downfull of Napoleon 
removed many of the vexatious issues which had produced the war in 
this country, and disposed the British Government to be just im its 
dealings with America. Negotiations were begun in 1814, and 
treaty of peace was finally signed ab Ghent, on the 24th of 
1814. By the terms of this treaty, the two Governments agreed 
settle the vexed question of a boundary between the United States 
and Canada, and to mataally return all territory taken during the 
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a bill renewing the charter of the bank, which was vetoed by the 
President. An effort was made to pass the bill over the veto, but 
failed for want of the constitutional number of votes. The charter of 
the bank, therefore, expired by law in 1836. 

The tariff question assumed formidable proportions, during this 
administration. In 1832, Congress increased the rate of duties 
South Carolina immediately declared her intention to resist the efforts 
of the General Government to collect duties in the port of Charleston, 
and prepared to maintain her position by force of arms. ‘The great 
leader of this opposition to the Government was John C, Calhoun, 
who had a short time previous resigned the office of Vice-President, 
to become a United States Senator from South Carolina. His princi- 
pal coadjutors were Robert.G. Hayne, Senator from South Carolina, 
and George McDuffie, the Governor of the State. The party of which 
these brilliant men were the leaders, boldly declared that a State might 
at pleasure nullify any law of Congress which it believed to be unoon- 
stitutional. The danger to the country was very great, and it seemed 
that open war would prevail between the General Government and 
South Carolina; for President Jackson, who had been reélected in 
1832, with Martin Van Buren of New York as Vice-President, 
declared his determination to enforce the law. He sent a ship of war 
to Charleston, ordered General Scott to proceed to that place with all 
the available troops under his command, issued a proclamation deny: 
ing the right of a State to nullify the laws of the Federal Government, 
and warning all persons engaged in sustaining the State of South 
Carolina in its unlawful course that the extreme penalty of the la¥ 
against treason would be inflicted upon them. He also caused th 
leaders of the rebellion to be privately informed of his intention ‘ 
seize and hang them as soon as they should commit the first overt ¢* 
against the United States. The President’s firmness averted tJ 
troubles for the time. He was sustained by the great mass of t- 
people throughout the country, and the vexed question was fina J 
settled by the introduction of measures into Congress for the gradiat 
reduction of the obnoxious duties. This compromise was propos 
by Henry Clay, and accepted by the nullifiers, who were now com 
vinced that “Old Hickory ” was sincere in his threat to enforce t 
law. 

The bank question came up again, just as the nullification excit= 
ment died ut. The public funds were required by law to be dE 
posited in the Bank of the United States, the charter of which w~ 
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Congress were not equal to the emergency. He was in favor of con- 
ceding everything but separate independence to the South, not seeing 
that the leaders of the secession movement would accept nothing but 
separation, and by his timidity lost the advantages which the Gov- 
ernment would have gained by a bold and firm course. Still, he 
refused to yield to the pressure which was brought upon him for the 
purpose of securing the surrender of Fort Sumter to the State of South 
Carolina, He also refused to sell the fort to the State, or to order 
Anderson back to Fort Moultrie, as he was urged to do. 

Various plans were proposed in Congress and by the States for the 
settlement of the national troubles, but none were attended with suo- 
cess. A Border-State Convention met in Washington on the 4th of 
February, 1861, for this purpose, but adjourned, after a session of 
three weeks, without having accomplished anything of a definite 
character. The quarrel waxed hotter every day. 

An attempt on the part of the Government to send reénforcements 
and supplies to Fort Sumter was resisted by the forces of South Caro- 
lina, and the vessel charged with that duty was fired on, and turned 
back. South Carolina, through her Legislature, declared that any 
future attempt to send aid to Fort Sumter would be regarded as an 
act of war, and would be resisted by force. On the other hand, the 
Legislatures of New York, Ohio, and Massachusetts pledged those 
States to assist the President with their whole military force “in put- 
ting down the rebellion.” 

On the 4th of March, 1861, Abraham Lincoln was inaugurated 
President of the United States. 


Here it is deemed best to bring this brief outline to a close. The 
history of the country since March, 1861, is well known to every 
reader of this book, and the numerous histories of the war which have 
appeared since its close, some of which are to be found in every house- 
hold, render the farther extension of our narrative unnecessary. 


PART II. 
THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
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leautiful. On the west side Mount Kineo overhangs the water ata 

height of 600 feet, and affords a view of great but wild beauty. An 

hotel has been erected about midway, for the accommodation of 

travellers. Numerous islands stud the lake, which is navigated byt 
steamers engaged in towing lumber to the Kennebeo River, wi 
forms the outlet. 

The surface of the State is generally hilly and diversified. 
wards the coast it is level, but rises towards the interior. A chain 
detached mountains, supposed to be an extension of the White 
tains of New Hampshire, crosses the State from west to 
terminating in Mars Hill on the border of New Brunswick. 
peaks rise to a considerable elevation, and are very beautiful. 

Mount Katahdin, 5385 feet high, is the best known, as well as théé 
most picturesque. It is situated in the eastern part of 
county, and is frequently visited by artists and the more daring 
tourists. The other peaks are the Saddicback, Bigelow, Abraham: 
North and South Russell, and the Haystack. 

The Forests of Maine furnish an immense amount of valnable lum= 
ber, and large numbers of hardy men are employed in cutting and 
floating the logs down the streams, The great forests lie in the upper 
part of the State, around the sources of the Kennebec, Penobscot, 
Aroostook, and Woolastook rivers. Mr. Charles Lanman thus 
pleasantly deseribes them : 

“Their extent can only be realized by fixing the mind upon the 
whole northern half of the State, which they cover with their sombre 
green, and by remembering the fact that no less than four splendid 
rivers have their birth in this great wilderness—the St. Croix, the 
Penobscot, the Kennebec, and the Androscoggin. According to such 
figures as we have been able to collect, the number of saw-mills and 
other lumbering machines in operation on the above rivers, just before 
the rebellion, was nearly 900, the number of men employed about 
17,000, and of horses and oxen perhaps 10,000; while the towns 
which are, to a great extent, supported by the lumbering business are 
Calais, Bangor, Augusta, and Brunswick, as well as Portland. The 
predominating tree in the wilderness under consideration, as is the 
case in Minnesota and Wisconsin, is the white pine, but the hemlock, 
the fir, and the spruce are also abundant in all its borders. It is said 
that filty years ago specimens of the pine were found in Maine which 
attained the height of more than 200 feet, but in these times it is bat 
seldom that we find a tree exceeding 160 feet in length. The grand 
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and mink, the marten, the suv-e. and the beaver; and if, in the most 
genial scans, Uiere should be round a scarcity of birds, you can 
never fail to hear the plaintive whi-tle of the Canada bird, or muac- 
capa of xcientitic dreamers, In the Valley of the Potomac this 
favorite Lind of ours is the very first harbinger of spring, coming from 
the South even before the blue-bird ; and when heard there late in 
autumn, you may be sure that winter has asserted his empire on the 
Northern frontiers, We have heard it in the pine forests of Florida, 
among the mountains of Tennessee, along the glorious rivers of New 
Brunswick, Canada, and a part of Labrador, but never with more 
pleasure than in the forests of Maine. When away from home, it al- 
ways carries us back in faney to the region where our lot is cast, and 
to our friends; and when at home it reminds us of far-off places and 
other friends linked with happy recollections. Its whole life, it 
seems to us, is devoted to singing, ina kind of monotone, about the 
Joys of the wilderness. 

“Of permanent human inhabitants, the forests of Maine can boast 
of but a small supply; but for about nine months in the year the 
hardy lumbermen, consisting of explorers and choppers, of swampera, 
or road-cutters, and teamsters, make their dim, intermipable aisle 
alive and cheery with their presence and manifold employments, In 
the autumn, small partics, equipped like trappers, go up the rivers in 
canoes and locate the lands which are to be grappled with in winter; 
and when winter comes, the great majority, with their oxen and axe, 
their salt pork and flour, migrate to the selected grounds, and, after 
housing themselves and their cattle in cabins half covered with snow, 
they proceed to the work of extermination ; and when the spring ar 
rives, down to the tribut ams do they drag their logs; and 
when the first great they go down the larger 
rivers, driving the produce of their toil through lakes and. lakele 
and over waterfalls, with many a wild and wayward shout, until they 
reach the booms where they would be; and then for home and theit 
happy families nearer the sea, All this for money? Most true. Bat 
where will you find better specimens of true manhood than among: 
these Iumbermen? And as for poetry and romance, where can we 
find their equal among the laborers for hire in any land but oun? 
Fancy the heart-bursts of true patriotism, and the wild stories told by 
the side of their watch-fires, the hoot of the great white owl at mid- 
night in those dim solitudes, the white moonlight on the still white 
snow, the ringing cadences of the frost, the wolf prowling for food 
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year were $4,924,164.12, and the expenses of the State $5,0-41,846.64. 
On January Ist, 1870, there was a cash balance in the Treasury of 
$235,930.63. On the Ist of October, 1868, there were 61 National 
banks doing business in the State, with an aggregate capital of 
$9,085,000. 

GOVERNMENT. 


The present Constitution of the State was adopted in 1820, Every 
adult male citizen of the United States, not a criminal, is entitled 
a vote in the elections. 

The Government of the State consists of a Legislature, comprising 
a Senate and House of Representatives, and a Governor, all chosen by 
the people. The Governor is clected annually, and is assisted in his 
executive duties by a Council of seven members, elected on joint ballot 
hy the houses of the Legislature. The Senate consists of 31 mem 
bers, and the House of Representatives of 151 members, all chosea 
annually by the people, on the sccond Monday in September. The 
Legislature mets at Augusta, on the first Wednesday in January in 
cach year. The chief executive officers are the Secretary of State and 
the State Treasurer, both chosen by the joint ballot of the Legislature. 

There is a probate court with a judge and register in each county, 
and municipal and police courts in the several cities. Cases origina 
ing within the jurisdiction of these bodies are tried before them. The 
Supreme Judicial Court of the State consists of a Chief Justice and 
seven Associate Justices, an Attorney General, and a Reporter of De 
cisions, Courts are held in three districts, for the purpose of hearing 
and determining cases brought before them. The Court for the Ex 
tern district sits at Bangor, that for the Middle district at August, 
and that for the Western district at Portland. The income of the 
e is derived chiefly from direct taxes, sales of land, and a tax 08 
the banks, ‘The seat of Government is established at Augusta. 

For purposes of government, the State is divided into 16 counties. 





HISTORY. 


Maine was first visited in 1602 by Gosnold, who was followed & 
1603 by Martin Pring. A French expedition, under Des Mont 
passed the winter of 1604 at the present site of Calais, on the S& 
Croix. Des Monts took possession of the region of the Kennebeo tha 
next. spring, and. wa pipalent for it by the French King 
The p ' ain C 














dian made an tnsuccessful attempt to cxpture the town 
year the Indians were more snecessful. ‘They took 
for the defence of the seftlement, maswcred the gar 
one hundred of the inhabitants into eaptivity. 
resumed (lie next year. On the 19th of Neveriber) 
was bombarded and destroyed by a British fleet. — 

‘Ten newspapers and other journals are 
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his sentence. . . . . Every convict who avails himself of the benefits 
of this provision is released in advance of the expiration of his origin 
term of imprisonment, and thus retains the rights of citizenship.” 
During the year 1870, the whole number of prisoners confined here 
was 118. 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 


In 1860, the value of church property was $1,913,692. ‘The nun- 
ber of churches was 681. 


FINANCES. 


The finances of the State are in a prosperous condition. In 1870, 
the total public debt was $2,817,869. The receipts of the Treasury 
for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1870, including cash on hand, 
were $1,123,028, and the disbursements $1,086,350, leaving a bsl- 
ance of $36,678 in the Treasury on the Ist of July, 1870. 

There are but few State banks left, nearly all of the old institutions 
having embraced the National Bank system. In May, 1868, thee 
were a few remaining with an aggregate capital of $237,300, and 
these were preparing to reorganize under the new system. At the 
same time, there were 40 National Banks, with an aggregate capital 
of $4,785,000, besides a number of Savings institutions. 


GOVERNMENT. 


Every adult male inhabitant of the State, over twenty-one years of 
age, excepting paupers and persons not paying taxes, is entitled to 
vote in the place of his residence. 

The Government consists of a Governor assisted by a Council of 
five members, and a Legislature, divided into a Senate and House of 
Representatives, all chosen annually by the people on the second 
‘Tuesday of March. The Sceretary of State and Treasurer are chosen 
on joint ballot by the Legislature at the beginning of every session of 
tlut body. The two houses of the Legislature are together styled 
“'Phe General Court of New Hampshire.” 

‘There is n Supreme Judicial Court, the highest State tribunal, com 
prised of a Chief Justice, and five Associate Justices. They are a 
pointed by the Governor and Council, and hold office during good 
Iwhavior, ‘The State is divided, for convenience, into four Judicial 
Districts, There is also a Superior Court for each connty, and a local 
tribunal for each city. 
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CONCOMD STATE KOVSE. 


rimac furnishing excellent water-power, Tt contains 9 churches, sas 
eral banks, and a number of fine private buildings. The State Lansat=ie 
Asylum is also located here. Railroads councct it with Boston sured 
all parts of the Union, and with Canada. The population is 12.22. 
Four newspapers are published here, 


MANCHESTER, 
‘The largest city in the State, is situated in Hillsborough county, OF 
the banks of the Merrimac River, 18 miles from Concord, and 59 
miles from Boston. It is built along the river, on an elevated 
about 90 feet above the water, Several railroads contre here, ard 
afford rapid and direct communication with all parts of the county: | 
The city is well laid ont, having broad streets, intorsooting each of/et 
at right angles, and several handsome public squares. ‘The eastora 
section is built almast entirely of brick, but the western part is built 
of wood. It contains several fine buildings, the principal of whick # 
the new town house, or city hall. The more elevated portian of He 
place is occupied by residences and churches, and the slipe betwee? 
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The United States Navy Yard at Kittery, commonly known # ; 
the Portsmouth Navy Yard, is one of the principal establishments f * 
the Government, and the greatest attraction of the place. It is pro 
vided with a splendid dry dock, constructed at a cost of $800,000, 
with three large ship-houses, and all the appliances necessary to tha 
construction of the largest vessels of war. Portsmouth was made’ 
naval station during the Revolution, and the first ship of the li 
(the North America) ever constructed in the New World was 
down here during that struggle. The Kearsarge, which sunk 
Alabama during the civil war, was Built here. 

Portsmouth contains numerous public schools, and supports 
newspapers, 2 of which are daily. The New Hampshire 
published here, was established in 1756, and claims to be the 
American journal now in existence. The population is 11,000. 


















DOVER, 


In Strafford county, is the oldest city in the State. It is situated 
the lower falls of the Cocheco River, and on both sides of that 
It is at the head of sloop navigation, and is connected with all 
of the country by railroad. It is 12 miles northwest of Ports 
and 68 miles north of Boston. It is well built, and regularly 
off. It contains several handsome buildings, the principal of whi 
is the city hall, several banks, a number of excellent public schools 
10 churches, and 2 good hotels. 

The falls of the Cocheco are 32 feet high, and furnish an abundana| 
of excellent water-power. The capital invested in manu 
amounts to several millions of dollars. Cotton and woollen 












Shipbuilding was formerly an important interest. The city is li 
s. and contains a population of over 10,000. 

Dover was settled by a company trom England, in 1623, and if 
by constant trouble with the savages. ly 
‘ed by them, Belknap, in bis 
s the following account of thi 





early years were marked 
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necticut. The mountains are covered with a thick growth of 
evergreen fir, sprace, and hemlock, which give them always a ric 
hue of dark green, from which their name is derived. 

Take Champlain, the largest over which the State has any jar 
tion, lies between Vermont and New York, and belongs pri 
to the latter State; but, for convenience, will be described 
extends from Whitehall, in New York, northward, a few miles’ 
yond the Canada line. It is 130 miles Jong, varies in width | 
half a mile to 10 miles, and is from 50 to 280 fect deep. A lin: 
from Vermont to New York across the principal island of 
would measure 15 miles, It receives the waters of Lakes Ge 
‘Wood, and of the Saranac, Chazy, Au Sable, Missisquoi, and 
nooski rivers, and discharges itself through the Richelieu River i 
the St. Lawrence. On the New. York side the shores are rocky 
mountainous and sterile; but the Vermont shore is very produc 
and is highly cultivated. The scenery of the lake is wild and t 
tiful, the view ranging, in fair weather, as far back as the Greet 
tains in Vermont, and the Adirondacks in New York. The w 

are clear and abound in fish, Steamers ply daily between the u 
and lower ends of the lake. By means of canals there is unil 
rupted navigation, except during the season of ice, between 
Champlain and the Atlantic, Lake Ontario, and the Hudson R 
The commerce of the lake is estimated at over $30,000,000 annual 
About 200,000 tons of shipping and’ 12,000 men are emplo 
in this trade. Navigation is usually closed between the last of 
vernber and the first of April. 

There are a number of islands in the lake, the principal of 
are Grand Isle, South Hero, and North Hero, all belonging. to Vé 
mont. The principal towns belonging to Vermont are Swantd 
Burlington, Charlotte, and Ferrisburg. 

Lake Champlain was discovered by Samuel Champlain, a French 
nayal officer, in 1609, Important events occurred on its pee 
ing the Revolution, and in the war of 1812-15, a British army 
fleet were routed at Plattsburg, on the New York shore. 

Lake Memphramagog, which lies almost entirely in Canada, indent 
8 portion of northern Vermont. The other lakes are Dunmore, Aus 
tin, Bombazine, and Long Pond. 

The Connecticut River separates the State from. New Hampehin 
The other streams are the Otter Creek, Onion, Lamoille, and Mis 


sisque. They are insignificant in length, but furnish good water-powa 
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COMMERCE, 

Being an inland State without navigable rivers, Vermont. 
its commerce connected with navigation exclusively by way of 
Champlain. During the year 1862, the foreign exports 
$736,663, and the imports to $2,667,892. The entrances for 
same year reached 22,012 tons, and the clearances to 28,281. Of: 
amount, 6067 tons were owned in the State. 














MANUFACTURES. 


‘Vermont has the best water-power of any New England State, bab: 
is not as extensively engaged in manufactures as the others, the prin 
cipal pursuit of her people being agriculture. According to the 
of 1860, there were 1501 establishments in Vermont devoted 
manufactures, mining, and the mechanic arts. These employed | 
capital of $9,500,000, and 10,800 hands, consumed raw 
worth $8,110,000, and returned an annual product of $16,000, 
The cotton manufactures were valued at $357,400; wool : 
factures at $1,820,769 ; leather manufactures at $2,550,000 ; pig it 
at $92,910; rolled iron at $63,250; steam engines and machinery 
$493,836 ; agricultural implements at $157,647; sawed and 
lumber at $1,060,000 ; flour at $1,660,000. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
Vermont is crossed by several lines of railway, connecting the prim 
cipal towns with the cities of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New 
































of Montpelier, and @7-miles southenst of Burlington., 1 gan 
portant railroad centre, four lines converging herey and: | 
parts of the country, It is beautifully situated in the midst 
turesque region, Killington Peak forming the leading feature 
landscape. ‘The city is well Jaid out, and neatly built. eaten 
several churches, a tiumber of schools, public and) Private, 2 banksy 
and 3 newspaper offices, It possesses an important trade with 
sarrounding country, and contains several manufacturing, esta 
monts, Tho population is over 8000, Rutland is growing 
marked rapidity, and will soon be-cne of the most important sities 
ia New England, | 
BENNINGTON, enh 
Tn the county of the ame name, in the extromo southweet part of Hie 
Stato, is a thriving town of 4500 inhabitants, 
Tc is famous ns being the scene of the battle of 
16th, 1777, when a detachment of Burgoyne's:. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 








BEERS ar scat Nad, S5, 7800 Square Miles, 
Population in 1360, oe ee «1,281,068 
Population in 187,. . 2... 2. 1,457,851 


Tue State of Massachusetts is situated (including its islands) be 
tween 41° 10’ and 42° 53’ N. latitude, and between 69° 50’ and 78°.‘ 
30’ W. longitude. It is bounded on the north by New Hampshime 
and Vermont, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by the j 
‘Atlantic, and the States of Rhode Island and Connecticut, and ont + 
west by New York. It is very irregular in shape, its southeastern . 
extremity extending far out into the ocean, and curving #0 as to almost 
enclose Cape Cod Bay. Its greatest length from east to west is about 
145 miles, The eastern side is about 90 miles wide from north to 
south, and its western end about 48 miles broad. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


The State has a considerable extent of sea coast, and possesses 4 
number of excellent harbors. 

Massachusetts Bay and Cope Cod Bay are really one and the same ; 
sheet of water, and comprise a large gulf, which indents the eastem 
const of the State for about 25 miles in a southwest and 65 milesia | 
a southeast direction. The upper, or northern part of this gulf is 
called Massachusetts Bay, and the lower part Cape Cod Bay. The 
latter is famous as having been the harbor in which the Mayflower 
cast anchor after her long and weary voyage from England, in 1620. 
‘The extreme eastern part of the State extends around Cape Cod Bay, 
enclosing it ina kind of semicircle, Plymouth is situated on the 
northwest side of this bay. Boston lies on the west side of Masse 
chunetts Bay, 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Massachusetts is the third State in the Union in manufactures, and 
the first as regards her cotton and woollen manufactures. By the 
census of 1860, there were 8176 establishments in the State, devoted : 
to manufactures, mining, and the mechanic arts, employing a cepial 
of $133,000,000, and 216,300 hands, and yielding an annual prodod 
of $266,000,000. There were 200 cotton mills, employing 186% | 
male, and 22,358 female hands, and a capital of $33,300,000. ‘They ! 
consumed raw material worth $14; 778,334; paid $7,221, 156 for be * 
bor; and yielded an annual product of $36,745,864. There were 181 
woollen mills, employing 6645 male, and 4608 female hands, ands - 
capital of $10,179,500. They cousumed raw material worth ae 
613,174, paid $2,645,868 for labor, and returned an annual 
of $18,030,000. The value of leather produced was $10,354,086; ial 
boots and shoes, $46,440,209 ; of pig iron, $403,000; of rolled irc, 1 
$1,291,200 ; of steam engines ‘and machinery, $5,131,238 ; of agrical- 
tural implements, $1,740,943 ; of sawed and planed lumber, $4,200; ° 
000; of malt liquors, $659,000 ; of spirituous liquors, $1,266,000; 
of furniture, $3,665,415. In 1865, the value of paper manu! 
was $9,008,521. : 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 


In proportion to its size and population, Massachusetts is the most 
important State in the Union as regards its railroads. In 1865, there 
were 1975 miles of single track in the State. These were constructed 
and equipped at a cost of $72,175,091, and during the year 1865, 
their net carnings amounted to $6,173,157. Boston is the great rail 
road centre. Three continuous lines extend from that city into New 
York, two of them passing through the principal towns of Rhode 
Island and Connecticut. ‘Two lines extend from Boston to Portland, 
passing through the intervening towns. Lines extend from the former 
city to all parts of the State, into New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
Canada, and by means of the Boston and Troy (N. ¥.) Railroad, 
there is now unbroken railroad communication between Boston and 
all parts of the west and the Pacific Ocean. 





EDUCATION. 
The State provides liberally for the cause of education. “Tie 
Board of Education, which consists of the Governor, Lieutens 





aAnvan UNEVERstTy, Casmeipen, sassacitusierrs, 
and eight mombers appointod by the Governor and Coun- 
sight of the Normal Schools, Pablic Schools, 

; = ‘The officers, trustees, or persons in 

i of learning, whether literary, scientific, or 
and of all reform schools or alms- 

iol storia to the Board on or before the 
‘each year, giving such statisties as the Board shall 

B ints a Secretary, who is its chief executive 
whole time to the supervision and improve- 

* Each town elects a School Committee af 

ver which ix a multiple of three, who examine 


have a general oversight of the echools of 
‘and some of the Inrger towns, the School 
intendent, who has the immediate charge 
of school districts is annually diminish~ 

i 1867 than in 1866, and 672 less than in 
are abolished, the schools fre 
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“Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb,” at Hartford, Comn., and st the 
Clarke Institution for Deaf Mutes, at Northampton, Mass. & 











RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 


In 1860, the value of church property in’ Massachusetts v9 
$15,393,607. In the same year there were 1636 churches in 
State. ; 

FINANCES. 

On the 1st of January, 1869, the total State debt was $27,735,870! 
In 1868, the receipts of the Treasury were $16,031,257, and the | 
penditures $17,233,220, leaving a deficit of $1,201,963, to be 
for by taxation. 

On the 1st of October, 1868, there were 207 National Banks ia. 
State, with an aggregate paid-in capital of $80,032,000. 


GOVERNMENT. 

The right of suffrage in this State is denied to paupers and. 
under guardianship, but is extended to each male adult, able to 
the Constitution of the State in the English language and to write 
name, who has been a resident of the State for one year, and of bis 
election district for six months. 

The State Government is vested in a Governor, assisted by an Ee 
ecutive Council of 8 members (one from each Council district of the: 
State), a Lieutenant-Governor, a Legislature consisting of a Sensi: 
(of 40 members) and a House of Representatives (of 240 memben)y. 
together styled “The General Court of the Commonwealth of Mas 
chusetts,” a Secretary of State, a Treasurer, an Auditor, and an Ar 
torney General, all chosen annually by the people, on the Tuexy 
after the first Monday in November. They enter spon their dati 4 
on the first Wednesday in January. 

The Judiciary comprises a Supreme Judicial Court, + Superior 
Court, a Probate Court in each county, and municipal and polis 
courts in the cities and towns, : 

The Supreme Judicial Court consists of a Chief Justice, and fire 
Associate Justices, It has exclusive cognizance of all capital erime 
and “exclusive chancery jurisdiction so far as chancery powers sit 
conferred by statute, and concurrent original jurisdiction of all civil | 
cases where the amount in dispute exceeds $4000 in Suffolk county 
and $1000 in all other counties.” 
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‘Temple, on Tremont stroct, opposite the Common, are am 
handzomest buildings in the city. They are exhibited to 
by the Bostonians with a pardonable pride, The former is b 
white marble; and the latter of « fine granite. a 
Faneuil Hall, in Faneuil Hall Square, is decidedly the most in 
esting building in Boston. It is n large old-fashioned bai 
The lower part is used asa market, and the upper part asa 
hall. Tt is 129 years old, and was built in 1742, by Poter Pan 
who presented it to the city for a town hall. Tt was destroyed by 
in 1761, rebuilt in 1763, and enlarged to its’ present dimensi 
1805. It is often called “The Cradle of Liberty)” since the 
mectiugs of the patriots were held here in the exciting days 
preceded the Revolution. ‘To the east of the Hall iva fine 
building called the Quincy Market. ‘Lhe upper part comp 
of the Inrgest halls in the Union. 
‘The Music Hall, fronting on Winter strect and Bumatead placy 
one of the best halls in the country, and contains the great organ, 































































ANIEW FROM) GREENFTEID) MABE 
O10 ea 

eehte testy Semler ent eed 8d ooh oft thal vats 
State. It contains the principal stores, hotels, churches, 
buildings. The city is lighted with gas, and is traversed b 
railway, It contains 18 churches, 7 banks, 4 savings ‘ 
paper offices, several libraries containing an aggregnte of 60 
umes, and @ number of private and public schools, The State 
‘Lunatic Asylam here, which is provided. with. 
and grounds, ra 
_ Worvester is extensively engaged in mannfactures. 
articles are cotton and woollen goods, steel and) 
tools, agricultural implements, machinery of all 
castings, flre-arma, and boots and shoes, The population { 















































: MASSACHUSETTS. 813 


tg What swfal phenomenon this strange event portended, He sald that be 
‘emit that the judgmentday had come, But in « few moments he nottoed 
wea hurrying along the hitwrto deserted street, with weapons In thelr bande. 
Oan by one they entered his father's gate, and gathered on the low stoop. The 
rat ea i oneviced oo 


aa i oe Rae sweet valley of the 
Heustouic and up the adjacent slopes, the sturdy farmers knew what tt meant, 
Tea huher, just preparing Tor the duties of the sanctuary, heard It, and, flinging 
tdi: his Sabbath garments, hnstily restimied his work-day dress, and taking down 
Ws mesket, strejed his wife and children in one long farewell embrace to his 
lnm, then termed from the home he might never see again. The young’ man 
, buiied on bie knapsack, apd sutid sobs snd-tenss ghut.the little farm gate behind 
"Nay the fre in hie eye drying up the tears sa fast as they welled to the surfsce. 
Antoogh the heart -benved with emotion, the step was frm) and the brow kait 
‘ad resolate, 

Ta a short tine the Wile porch was crowded with men. A moment after, Dr. 
Wes, the pastor, was seen slowly descending the bill towards the same place of 
Radevous, It yap. f Atsaly morning, dnd as with ols umbrella over hls 
bead, and the Bible hls arm, he entered the dooryard, his benevolems face 
jyreaied the exnotion that was struggting within. He, too, knew the meaning 
Sr ore a wore me ene Seed nose sem she nce oer 

fhecudelage thet their brethren in tha ent had closed with the fue im battle. He 

pa aby unlir sheyay ogg ong igor greed Tempra 

sent up a fervent prayer to ‘When he ceased, the rattling of arms 
wwoheard, A short end solemn | closed the Impressive scene, and before 
Re'dock twenty men, with knapescks on their backs and muskets on thelr shou! 
ters, had started on foot for Boston, nearly 900 miles distant. 

‘Ob, how deep down In the consciences of men had the principles of that strug- 
ge mk, when they made thoes Puritans forget the solemn duties of the sanc- 
tury for the bigher duties of the. battle-field. They had been taught from the 
‘pit that it was the cause of God, and they took it up in the full belief they had 
is blessing and his promise. Such scenes as these were enacted every where, 
ted from the consecrating hand of the man of God went forth the thousand sepa- 
‘ate bands that soon after met and stood shoulder to shoulder on the smoky 
eights of Bunker Hill. 
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There were, in the same year, 5 daily, 1 semi-weelly, 
newspapers, and 1 monthly periodical, published in: this State. T! 
agercgnte tan ee we vilete 
oer (ist nf I ea dene be 

PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, vit 

‘The State Prison is located at Providence, Tt is provided with 
library, and religious services are held regularly in the chapel. 
number of convicts in prison, in 1868, was 59. 

The Reform School at Providence, is not a State 
the Legislature makes a liberal donation to it for ‘board 
sent there from Iocalities outside of Providence. It rie 
sexes; and after educating them, ‘provides for their cetablishment 
some useful trade, 

Rhode Island has no publig asylum for the insane. Patients 
maintained at the expenso of the State in the Butler Asylum, at Provi: 
dence, and in the State Lunatic Asylums of Massachusetts and Ve 
mont. Patients are also supported by Rhode Island in the Deaf 
Dumb Asylum at Hartford, Conn., and ‘in the Perkins Tnstitati 
for the Blind, at Boston. 
















RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 


The total value of church property in 1860, was $3,308,350, 
were 310 churches in the State, in the same year, 


FINANCES. p 


The State debi, in 1870, amounted to $2,927,500. The 
of the Treasury for the year 1868, were $397,786,and the, e 
tures $257,817, leaving a balance of $139,919, The State deht is 
entirely on account of the late war, 

In 1868, there were 62 National Banks in Rhode Island, witham 
aggregate capital of $20,364,800, 


GOVERNMENT. i 

Every male citizen, who has resided in the State one year, and 
the town six months, and who owns real estate worth $134, or 
$7, per annum, and every native male citizen, twenty-one years: 
who has resided in the State two years, and six months in the to 
who is duly registered, and has paid a tax of $1,.0r done anilitit: 
duty within the year, is entitled to vote. 











“Phe cities and towns of importance, besides the ex 
field, North Providence, Warwick, Bristol, South, 
East Greenwich, and Pawtucket. 


on PROVIDENCK, he 
In Providence county, is the largest city, and one of 
the State. Tt is situated at the bead of navigation 
Bay, 43. miles south-southwest of Boston. ' 
“Tis oye uf the most beautiful cities in New / 
passed only by Beston. in wealth and population: 
situated on the northern arm of the Narragan 
dence River. Ib is an ancient town, dating 
when its founder, Roger Williams, driven from th 












“This city makes a charming picture seen oa 























RHODE ISLAND. 291 


‘They departed and landed Duddingston at the old still-house wharf at Pawtuxet, 
and put the chief into the house of Joseph Rhodes. Soun after, all the party were 
ordered to depaft, leaving one bost for the leaders of the expedition, who soon. 
set the vessel on fire, which consumed her to the water's edge. 

The names of the most conspicuous actors are as follows, viz: Mr. John 
Brown, Captain Abraham Whipple, John B. Hopkins, Benjamin Dunn, and 
five others whose names I have forgotten, and John Mawney, Benjamin Page, 
Joseph Bucklin, and Toupin Sinith, my youthful companions, all of whom are 
dead—I believe every man of the party—excepting myself; and my age is 
eighty-six years, this twenty-ninth day of August, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
pine, 
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iron, known to exist there, should be worked. Bismuth is fou 
different places in the town of Monroe. The only vein contai 
these valuable metals (cobalt and nickel) in abundance in the U: 
States is in the town of Chatham, where at present extensive mi 
operations for their extraction are carried on.”* 


CLIMATE. 


The climate is severe in winter, but pleasant in summer, owin 
the cool sea breeze which mitigates the heat. The spring comes ea 
than in the other New England States, but is accompanied by 1 
northeast winds, which are neither pleasant nor healthful. 


SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS. 


Except in the valleys of the principal rivers, the soil of Connect 
is not remarkable for fertility. In the river valleys the lands are 
good, especially along the Connecticut River. ‘The northwestern | 
of the State is devoted to dairy farming and grazing. Agricul 
receives great attention in this State, and the soil is skilfully and 
dustriously tilled. 

In 1869, there were 1,830,808 acres of improved, and 673,457 8 
of unimproved land in Connecticut. ‘The other agricultural prod 
were stated as follows for the same year: 


Cash value of farms, . 


. + $125,000,000 
Value of farming implements and machinery, 





3,500,000 

Number of horses, 9. +... ee 4 40,150 
“ assesand mules, . . 2 2... 10 

Sy milch cows, 2 6 0 2 2 wee 99,350 

“ other cattle... 2 2... 119,680 
sheep,» . . + + Se geete e118 800 

“ swine, . 2... tan sete le.de 90,450 
Value of domestic animals, . . . . . . . $17,311,009 
Bushels of wheat, - . . . = iS aFeus 75,000 
Tyee He Gia Gath « se ee 887,000 

af Indian corn, «2 1 1 wee . 1,950,000 

a OR. 3S ke eB a Seok + + 2,100,000 
i Irish potatoes, . 2... + + 2,500,000 
ie Baileys ae aa ha Bane 25,000 
Es buckwheat, 6. 2 0 2 ee 270,000 
Pounds of tobaceon, . . . - 1 1 1 +. «6,000,000 


“wool, 6 ee ee ee 850,000 








+ Lippincott’s Gazetteer, p. 489. 
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the manufactures of india-rubber than of almost any other known mb- 
stance. In the manufacture of carriages, Connecticut is second to» 
State in the Union.”* 

In 1860, there were in the State, 2923 establishments devoted t 
manufactures, mining, and the mechanic arts, employing 65,780 hands, 
and a capital of $45,720,000, using raw material worth $40,14000, 
and yielding an annual product of $83,000,000. ‘There were 64 cotig 
mills, employing 3314 male and 4275 female hands, and 2 capt] 
of $6,000,000, consuming raw material worth $4,000,000; ri 
$1,453,128 for labor; and yielding an annual product of $7,641, 
There were 90 woollen milis, employing 2291 male and 1460 
hands, and capital of $2,494,000 ; consuming raw material worth 
$4,206,000 ; paying $917,437 for labor; and yielding an annual pay 
duct of $5,879,000. The other manufactures are stated as follows ia. 
the same year : 


Value of agricultural implements, . °. . . 
pigirn,. 2... ee i 

“ rollediron,. 2... 2 we 
“steam engines and machinery, . . 
“sewing machines, 
“sawed and planed lumber, ‘ 
Sh MMOUE #4 ic ace Ph Es Saeaaten « 
“leather, or 
“boots and shoe: 
“furniture, 
“jewelry, silverwa 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 


In the year 1868, there were 637 miles of railroad in operation in 
Connecticut, the total cost of which was $24,370,000. Lines crea 
the State in every direction, connecting its principal towns with esch 
other, and with New York and Boston. A continuous line skirts the 
shore of Long Island Sound, from which several routes diverge, st 
various points, to the northward. An important “Air Line” between 
New York and Boston is now in construction across the State. 

There is but one canal in the State, and that a short one around 
Enfield Falls, in the Connecticut River. 





* Appleton’s Cyclopzdia, vol. v. p. 617. 
























































CONNECTICUT. 319 


be military remained in the street, with the exception of a few officers, to 
‘bom no place of honor or distinction was assigned; neither the governor nor 
ther magistrates were accompanied with any insignia of office; the clergy had 
wo canonical costume, and there were no females in the church, except a few 
(ther more than twenty in number), who were stationed by themselves in 
pllery opposite the pulpit, in quality of singers. A decent order was the highest 
durecteristic that presented itself, 

‘The pulpit, or, as it is here called, the desk, was filled by three, if not four, 
degymen; a number by its form and dimensions it was able to accommodate. 
‘Wthese, one opened the service with a prayer, another delivered a sermon, a 
‘tin! made a concluding prayer, and a fourth pronounced a benediction. Seve- 
nllymns were sung; and among others an occasional one. The total number 
lingers was between forty and fifty. 

‘The sermon, as will be supposed, touched upon matters of government. When 
alvis finished, the procession returned to the State House. The clergy who 
waked were about a hundred in number. 

Itwas in the two bodies of guards alone that any suitable approach to magni- 
fernce discovered itself. The governor was full dressed, in a suit of black ; but 
‘te eutenant-governor wore riding boots, All, however, was consistently plain, 
‘ai in unison with itself, except the dress swords, which were worn by high 
eff, along with their village habilomente, and of which the fashion and the 
Meerials were marvellously diversified. Arrived in front of the State House, the 
wiltury formed on each side of the street; and, as the governor passed them, 
rented arms. The several parts of the procession now separated, each to a 
doer prepared for itself at an adjoining inn ; the governor, licutenant-governor, 
‘ad assistants to their table, the clergy to a second, and the representatives to a 
tind. The time of day was about two in the afternoon. 

Only a short time elapsed before business was resumed, or rather at length 
eumenced, The General Assembly met in the council room, and the written 
wes being examined and counted, the names of the public officers elected were 
fomally declared. They were in every instance the same as those which had 
teen successful the preceding year. 

This done, the lieutenant-governor administered the oath to the governor elect, 
Yo, being sworn, proceeded to administer their respective oaths to the licuten- 
tatgovernor and the rest; and here terminated the uffuirs of the election day. 
Soon after G o'clock, the military fired three few de juice, and were then dismissed, 

0n the evening following that of election day, there is an annua} ball at Hart. 

ford, called the election ball; and on the succeding Monday, a second, which is 
wore select. The election day is a holiday throughout the State; and even the 
thole remainder of the week ia regarded in a similar light, Servants and others 
fe now indemnified for the loss of the festivals of Christmas, Easter, and Whit- 
intide, which the principles of their church deny them. Families exchange 
sits, and treat their guests with slices of election cake ; and thus preserve some 
ition of the luxuries of the forgotten feast of the Epiphany. 












































SCENE IN THE CATSKILL OUNTADIR 


son. The highest peaks are 1000 to 1700 feet above tide, 
deep gorge formed by the Hudson in passing through this 
sents some of the finest scenery in America, and has often | 
pared to the celebrated valley of the Rhine. 

“The second series of mountains enters the State f 
nia, and extends northeast through Sullivan, Ulster, ani 
counties, terminating and culminating in the Catskill 
upon the Hudson, The highest peaks are 3000 to 33 
tide; the Shawangunk Mountains, a high and con 

















eet swimmer could have a chance of saving 

him in even among those petty whirlpools. 

‘broken in their dexunt, are deliciously green. 

jin the morning or just as the sun has set, is 
the place one of its chiefeat charms, 

from the farther end of the island—Goat 

as the reader will understand, divides 







































































SCENE IN BROADWAY, 


in these overcrowded districts, which the severest police n 
cannot keep clean and free from filth. Tt must not be st 
however, that poverty alone induces persons to live ft snch 
Many of Us tatal rida! disbseis uke Soaeodl hy Eh se he a 
foreigners, who wish to avoid the expense and trouble of 
modious residences. 

‘The southern portion of the city is devoted almost a 
trade, comparatively few persons residing below the City 
Tow Canal street the streets are narrow, crooked, and 
above this point they are broad and straight, and are laid ont 
lar intervals. Abovo Houston stroct the etreets oxtonding as 
island are numbered. The avenues begin in the viein 
and extend, or will extend, to the northern limits of the 
ning parallel with the Hudson River. They are Pres 
wie, in are compactly built up. ‘The numbered cross. sth 
usually 60 feet wide, but a few have a width of 100 feet Fin 
is about a milo and three qnarters above the southern end 
which is known asthe Battery. ‘The main thoroughfare is J 

hich extends throughout the entire length of Manhartan Isla 
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NEW YORK. 868 


York is admirably adapted to commerce. The largest ships can lie 
doogside of its ‘piers, of which there are eleven miles, constantly 
eveded with shipping, oo the North and East River fronts. During 
| the year 1870;-the foreign imports of New York were valued at 
915,200,082, amd the exports to-foreign countries at $195,945,733, 
ascsive of §88;191,A75 in specie and bullion. About two-thirds of 
all the impbid, ad about forty per cent. of all the exports of the 
United Stateb:fpane' through the port of New York. In the year 
100, the estvale of New: York foes fhecien' porte’ were a6 fillows 


‘Veuals. 
08 
890 

1,055 

1,499 

1,228 


4,961 


» The domestic trade of New York is immense. During the year 
‘1864, some of the receipts of the port were as follows : 





= com,. . 
Bales of cotton, 
Packages of pork, 












i ‘Tierces and barrels of 1. 
: Kegs of lard, 

Barrels of whiskey, 

“petroleum, 

Tn June, 1863, the tonnage belonging to the port of New York 
Ws officially stated as follows: Registered—permanent, 609,025; 
temporary, 237,420. Enrolled—permanent, 745,330; temporary, 
17334, “Total, 1,624,000. There was besides, 97,485 steam ton- 
tage, This docs not include the vessels owned in other cities and 
Bates, or foreign vessels trading with New York. 

Thecity is amply provided with means of communication between 
iis principal points. Lincs of omnibuses and strect railways traverse 
theislnd in every direction, the principal car lines continuing their 

i: ‘ripe through the night. The fares vary from five to ten cents. More 











Voign Jor 
Aner agit: 
Tushtot Cero ts 
The Lit 
fended 1 
Ator, The collection numbers aver 15000 volumes. It 
the public, aud is oy ily Sundays ail holidays excep 
Yto foleloek. ‘The heok- cannot be taken from the read 
Mereantile Library, in Clinton Hall, Astor place, cont: 
90,000 yolumes, [ts privileges are extended only to mem 
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ons of the city, with 





exception of the Tornis, 
kwell’s Island. The city also provides a rotige 
juvenile delinquents on Randall's Island, and a hospital for emigre 
on Ward's Island. All of these are provided with splendid s 


spacious buildings, 








‘the cornes-stone of the City Hull was 
J in 1805, Ta the waine year the 
and had the effit of spreading the 


was not begun antil 1825, . 
ows the poblaticn be yaa 
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VIEW FROM WEST PORNT, 


It forme for more than a milo tho Eric Canal, and boats nig 6 foot 
of water can pass through it. Buffalo Creck, the Blackwell Canaland 
slips, the Ohio and Erie Basin harbors, give abundance of 

to accommodate a fleet of 300 sail and steam yessels. The Erie! 
from Buftilo to Tonawanda, a distance of 12 miles, is nearly parallel 
with the Niagara River, and for a very considerable portion of the 
distance is only separated. from it by an embankment of from 1008 
400 feet in width. ‘The Niagara River from North Buffalo io Tou 
wanda, a distance of 8 miles, has from 16 to 25 feet of water, 
good bottom for anchorage and wide river for a harbor, ia 
growth of the West and the large augmentation in the receipt of: 

have given rise to immense grain warchouses, called elevators, whith 
were introduced to facilitate and cheapen the transbipmentof this kil 
of produce. ‘There are now built and in successful operation 27 ¢ 
these grain warchouses, besides 2 floating clevators, They haw & 
storage capacity for 5,830,000 bushels, and have ® transfer 

equal to 2,808,000 bushels in each 24 hours, ‘They were first init 
ducod in 1842, There are 6 ship-yards in the city, 4 of which hare 


‘ 























“vent floods or undue exhaustion, the extreme ¢ 1 
of the river not exceeding 3 feet, so that destructive 
mon to great water-power rivers, never occurs 
fect within the limits of the city, and thus fu 
power, but a small portion of which has been 

The situation of Oswego being nearer to: 


with Canada. In 1869, its recelpts of grain. w 
Flour, 235,382 barrels; Wheat, 10,982,132 
carer pee Outs, 187,284 bushels; Rye, 
Fer ne pereeelink leapaiolacneae 
gas, and supplied with pure water, In 1870, th 
20,910. 
Oswego was originally settled by the French, wi 
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1y, as the British were evidently too 
ite landing, if there was any possibility 
ncis Brown was deputed with a guard 10 
of trae looked suspiciously upon him an 
awl, alter some conversation, familiarly grasped the pan: 
‘aptain Grown about the knee, remarking, as he firmly handled it, Y. 
iy torr pood tes bee spol such a bungling tailor," alluding to the wi iti and 
ch eet of that garment. Brown was quick-witted, as well as. reso 
aml replied, jovosely, that he was prevented from dressing fashionably by his 
luyde that morning, to salute auch distinguished visitors, The Briton obvi 
imavined that Brown was a regular oflicer of the American army, who: 
incntals were masked by clumsy over clothes, ‘The proposition was then maze 
that, if the Ainericans would deliver up the provisions and military stores, which 
micht be in and around Rochester, or Charlotte, Sir James Yeo wonld spare the 
settlements from destruction, “Will you comply with the offer ¥\—* Blood 
knee deep first,” was the emphatic reply of Francis Brown, 
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‘While this parley was In progress, an American officer, with his staff, return- 
ing from the Niagara frontier, was accidentally seen passing from one wooded 
point another; and this, with other circumstances, afforded to the British 
“confirmation strong" that their suspicions were well founded ; that there was 
‘considerable American army collected; and that the Yankee officers pretended 
ignorance for the purpose of entrapping ashore the Commodore and his forces. 
‘The retarn of the last flag to the fleet was followed by a vigorous attack in bombs 
tnd balls, while the compliment was spiritedly returned, not without some effect 
onat least one of the vessels, by a rusty old six-pounder, which had been fur- 
ished and mounted on a log for the important occasion, After a few hours 
‘pent in this unavailing manner, Admiral Yeo ran down to Pultneyville, about 
90 miles eastward of Genesee River, where, on learning how they had been out- 
ited and deterred from landing by such a handful of militia, their mortification 
‘ould scarcely restrain all hands from a hearty laugh at the ‘* Yankee trick." 
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all, They were joined in 1750 by a large 
Germans, who settled in the counties around 
a the southern part of the State, to which 
arueteristion which distinguish them to-day, 
d their full share to the wars with Prance, 
to the measores for securing American 
was at this time the largest and most 


rk. The battles of Brandywine and 
this State about the same time. Tho 


li, in the same year, and the momor- 
are thrilling incidents in the revolu- 
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THE WISAIICKON AT CHESTNUT HILL. 


- 
throughout the city from east to west, beginning at the Delaware asd 
crossing the Schuylkill. Tt is 100 feet in width, and is Hned with 
large warehouses, usually of brick, Broad street, 113 feet wilh 
extends from th ern to the southera limit of the city. It 
northern portion is lined with elegant residences, ‘The centralal 
southern portions are devoted to business, and contain some of fe 
handsomest buildings in the place, E. 

Philadelphia is laid out with great regularity. ‘The original ple® 
of Penn contemplated a city with 10 strects ranning from rit? 





of its magnificent trees and 
unicipal buildings which sre to 
are usually: from 50 to 66 fect 


west are named. In the old sections of 
in consequence of the flatness of the 
haye nothing to complain of in this 

d importance, Philadelphia is remark- 

n ‘The streets are generally paved 
sand wooden pavements are now begin- 
The general aspect of the city is bright 
fin prinmess, howover, due to its 
“portions along the water, it is 


‘street divides it into two 











vu ground ia Fairmount Park, in the northwest 
‘This magnificent pleasure ground lies on both 

| River, from tho Fairmount water-works to the 
kon, and along both banks of the Jatter stream 

tance of 7} miles along the Schuylkill and 6 

on, making in all, « distance of 134 miles. 

‘nearly 3000 acres, making it the most 

the world. Its great Jength enables it to 

ons of the Schuylkill and the far-famed 
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NEW ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES. 


4 merchant of Philadelphia, who died in 1831. He beq 
$2,000,000 for this purpose. The buildings were completed in 1S$9p 
and the institution was opened Jannary 1, 1848, Tt is devoted toe yy 
“gratuitous instruction and support of destitute orphans.” The byaiiy. 
ings, 6 in nimber, aro of white marblo. 

The American Philosophical Society has a valuable Hbrary and 
collection of minerals, fossils, and ancient relics, The Frankly 
Tnstitute is a flourishing society compowd of manufacturers, arties, 
mechanies, and persons friendly to the mechanic arts. Tt ene a 
library of over 8000 volames, and holds an annual exhibition 
October. The Academy of Natural Sciences is one of the best ot. 
tutions of its kind in the Union, Tt possesses a library of 2600) 
volumes, and a remarkably fine collection of specimens, embeacieg 
over 200,000 subjects, The Historica! Society of Pennayloania 0% 
founded for the purpose of diffusing a knowledge of local histttyy 
eepecially in relation to the State of Pennsylvania, It has publ 
a number of valuable works on this subject. Tt possesses a library 
18,000 volumes, and a valuable colloction of contemporary di 
and relics. 

Tho Philadelphia Library was founded in 1731 through thi 
enes of Benjamin Frank Tt numbers aboat 90,000 
is free to nll who wish to nse it, 7'he Mereantite Librory is 
by the sul mbers. Tt cor 
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sed through thetic | 
ied in a dense chal. 
was there, and thee | 
‘snes of the weather. Th 
BS ori and on the other side the 
the rapidity of a precipice ; e0 thst# 
sane ow iw obtained down upon the town and the tworives 
iHierent bridges, from « beight immediately above then. I 
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situated about 2 miles frora the city. In 1870, the population of the 
rity was 30,841. 

‘Wilmington occupies the site of Fort Christiana and the village 
built back of it, which the Dutch called Christianham. After the 
surrender of the Dutch possessions on the Delaware, it was called 
Altona, The town was first laid out in 1732, by Thomas Willing, 
and was called Willing Town, which name was afterwards changed to 
Wilmington. In 1777, it was occupied by the British. In 1809, it 
was chartered as the “ Borough of Wilmington ;” and in 1832, it was 
incorporated as a city. 

‘The other towns of the State stand as follows, in respect to popula- 
tion: Smyrna, 2110 inhabitants; Newcastle, 1766; Delaware City, 
1545; Seaford, 1308; Lewes, 1090. 


PART IV. 
THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
























Thad the authority of the Commonwealth. Governee 
representative of Loni Baltimore, was remowel Ome of she 0 
missoners referred to was no other than Clerborme the old 
of Lont Baltimore. Kent Island was given ap te Bim amd bet 
also assiened Palmer [shind, at the month of the Sesquehanna Ex 
Tn 1654, Lond Baltimore made a vigorous sttemgé by See af 
to regain bis rights. A bitter contest was bean, and cmtimmed 
ahermate soxes aod Silure until March 33th, 1656, wher 











cwere repulsed with terrible slaurbler by the Puritan, ie 
bemme Killed or capcured. (Governor Stone was among the) 
ai of whom were codemocd todewh It is kerem thet 26) 





Se throes of > Emciamd ascemed ar euntind of the 
be Goreme wae appa Ge Ghee Coes, 
Bet Chace Catrert che Eneal Boral sie Es, 
























ON BALTIMORE AND OMIO RAILWAY. 


ad 14 watchmen were appointed “for the security of 

1 1796, Baltimore was incorporated as a city, the popu~ 
wt 20,000, In 1800, the population was 26,514. 

ily prosperous, and was possessed of a large 

mde with all parts of the world. In 1814, it was 
British, who were repulsed at North Point and at 
both land and water, In 1829, the first public 
In 1813, the first steamboat, valled the Chesa- 
the line to Philadelphia vid Frenchtown and 










9 Railway was laid by the venorable Charles 
During the civil war, the city was occupied 
ops. It was the scene of a bloody riot on the 





in Frederick county, 2 miles 
ss west of Baltimore, and 44 











= ‘THE GREAT REPRE 
ewmniate of 2 Commeit and 2 Honse of Deleem= The Com 
Senate 


of E1 mecbers, of whom 2 are residents of the (ity 
orate ol aoe rage 





is conferred apem all 


Diente ante Reiner year, whe: 





in that body as are exercised and enjoyed by the Delegate: iva 
several Territories of the United States to the House of Repro® 
tives. He is by virtue of his position a member of the Hoax © 
mittee for the District of Columbia. His term of office is 2 ye** 

All the acts of the Legislative Assembly are subject at all ti 
repeal or modification by the Congress of the United States, * 
body retains its powers of legislation over the District as formex™ 

By this law the charters formerly held by the Cities of Wa 
ton and Georgetown are repealed, and all offices of those corpos™ 
abolished, The cities are brought directly under the control < 
District Government, which succeeds to the possession of the = 
cipal property. ‘The cities retain their names and boundaries, BE 
longer exist as separate corporations, the government of both 
confided to the authorities of the District. 

‘The Supreme Court of the District of Columbia is the km 
judicial tribunal. It consists of four justices (one of whom is + 
nated as the Chief Justice), appointed by the President and com # 
by the Senate of the United States. The other Courts are the 
trict and Criminal Courts, below which are the Justices ofthe Pe 



















NEW BUILDING OF TIT YOUNG MEN'S CIIUISTIAN AssOCEATION. 
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ane NATIONS CAPITON 





render it anything but a desirable place 
is constructed of freestone, painted 
name, the White House.” It was 


fine Tonic pilasters. 
four Tonie columns 








entirely around the cast, north, and 

1 are paved with handsome tile. 
fra double ro row of imposing pillars, which 
ries, and both the walls and ceilings 

nd frescoes. A more bewutiful saloon 
Connected with the Patent Office 

t interesting musoum of American 


d by the Postmaster-General of the 
~ Tt covers un entire block, almost 
nd a bounded by Hand ¥ atreets 

: OE siagbeeeeht didi td 
0 Tt is built of white 
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is said to be a more agreeable place of residence th 
Washington. It is noted for its cultivated society, and the hospital 
of its people. It is the saat of the Georgetown College, a Rom 
Catholio institution of high rank. The city has its public echor 
and a number of private schools. A United States hospital 
soldiers is located here. Georgetown is connected with Washing 
by a street railway. It is supplied with water from the Potomac 
lighted with gas, and containe 10 churches. The government of 
city is merged in that of the District. In 1870 the population - 
11,884, Georgetown is'a much older place than Washington. 
was laid out by act of the Colonial Government of Maryland in 1° 
and was incorporated as a city in 1789. 





ated between 36° ao rasa alte Sime 
) 15° 10/ und. 83° 30) W. Tongitude, It is bounded on the 





from the mountains of the interior and. the 
nd west of them, to the rich alluvions of the rivers, 
on the sea-coast, The greatest extent of moun- 
eatest variety of timbers are found in this State, 
in Grayson county, attains an clevation of six 
ine divided into five districts or regions, viz.: 
r, the Picdmont, the Valley, the Alleghanies, 
We will glance at thom in their natural 
ae 





popetice af stein Bato hero 





‘of its climate? says General Wise, ‘will compare 
‘region since drainage and Timing of the lands began 


f malarial fevers chiefly at the point where the 
‘meet the currents of the fresh water at the rivers.” 
n is favorable to the growth of the finer kinds of 
Yer , great inducements for the settlement of growers from 
ns of European tobacco regions, ‘There is no reason 
pbaccocs should not grow here, and with the 

of the Latakia tobacco plaut, brought by 

ino, and successfully introduced already by 

future is open for this staple in Virginia. 

'y ineomparably better than the finest 

| states that it does not deteriorate by 
perfectly all its delicious characteristies, 

alle cultivate early vegetables for the 

sylvania and New York, having their 

four weeks earlier than in those more 

ye been known, on from five to ten acres: 

2500 to $5000 clear profit. 

now in thirteen hours’ travel 

opolis of New York, market 

Bay, especially those 

‘counties, may directly, and 
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NATURAL nmDbGr. 







(f 


ttnties lying between the Bay and the Ocean, ‘They are known as 
Shore of Virginia, Below the mouth of the Potomac 

| | the Cheaapenke lies wholly in tho State, and receives tho 
| the Rappahannock, Piankatank, York, and James rivers, 
The femous oyster fishing grounds of tho Chosapeake aro within this 
Patt of the State, and from them millions of bushels of oysters are 

| fAthered every year, and shippod to Baltimore and tho northern 


| Phe Potomae River washes the entire northeast border of the State. 
Te bises in two branches, in the eastern part of West Vinginin. ‘These 
in Hampshire county, West Va., from which point 

the inain river pursues a generally southeast course to its mouth, It 
46250 miles long, exclusive of its branches, It flows into the Chesa- 
‘Peeke Bay through « broad estuary, 50 miles long, and from 6 to 10 
’ “It is navigable to Washington for first-class yewels, 
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Malik jmmme tt how wilen erm oe cies ya Ts ee © 
AON orem, metinnded ws tee beet ee 
hie Wate bees, thet 5) pte, jyweingone, elle. pier a ae a 7 
Mb, #0 Patek Woy 5 ast Nekeow Te = Gece exmameie® cenit 
Wh bee, Wi bin, ereyplinue, ranmnen, sad emepers, Bunting 
Jobe eleully eins, inverisend nd complicated so =: sinat ® 
uk Wik he mn, The engine who bad constracted the wit 
Minnis Whe watowrdinry ewnenp, found it so formidable x Isher ® 
wiih be Meade of wawowe, In running the line, his fet 
Hintowdl Wy Me elnepe miinpe ef ent coeds; he was continually Tisble® 
oll aillewe hin dew into n woft muddy ooze; the yellow fies sf 
Hii awarniod Ih Myrladss and the swamp was inhabited by 
HoH AUK HHA ANT Heawta af prey. ‘The Dismal Swamp was art 
Ww Aivnvlie Hinting qinninl af the Lndians; arrow-heads, some knives 
WH HAT rH yor Tu there; and it still abounds in de 
Ain, Wit Hichova, wild vite, ote. ‘Lhe water of this swamp is ge 





of the surrounding country, who convey it some distance in 
‘This swamp is much more elevated than the surrounding 

and by means of the Dismal Swamp Canal might be drained, 
vast body of most fertile soil reclaimed; and the canal 

transformed a railroad ; and the juniper soil, which is 

» might, perhaps, be used as peat.” 

- MINERALS. 

of Virginia is especially rich in mineral resouroes, which 


ey windeveloped. Gold is found in Flavannn, 
; Goochland, and Buckingham counties, and the 
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PRODPECTIONS, 
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General Imboden’s 











COMMERCE. 
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+ close of the struggle. In 1861, the total exports of the State 
ounted to $5,858,024, and the imports to $1,326,249. 


MANUFACTURES. 


The figures given below represent the condition of Virginia in 
30, and, of course, include the present State of West Virginia. In 
& year there were 4890 establishments in the State devoted to 
wafactures, mining, and the mechanic arts, They employed 
690 hands and a capital of $26,640,000, consumed raw material 
rth $30,880,000, and returned an annual product of $51,300,000. 
e value of the principal products was as follows: 





Steam engines and machinery,. . . . . . . 1,478,088 
Agricultural implements, . ....... 880,959 
Sawed and planed lumber, . . 2... . 2,540,000 





The manufacturing interests of Virginia were almost fatally injured 
the war, and are but slowly recovering from their reverses. The 
tte possesses the most abundant water-power in the world, and is 
stined to become one day one of the principal seats of American 
inufactares. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


The great rivers of the State are navigable for a large part of their 
arse, and a fine canal, extending from Richmond to Buchanan, in 
Ottetourt county, beyond the Blue Ridge, connects the mountains 
ith the sea. Railroads extend through the State in various direc- 
na, connecting its various cities and towns with the capital, and 
ith all parts of the Union. Five lines centre in Richmond, four in 
‘tersburg, two in Norfolk, three in Lynchburg, and three in Alex- 
Mria. In 1868, the State contained 1416 miles of completed rail- 
ud, constructed at a cost of $49,975,000. The canals of the State 
tve an aggregate length of about 175 miles. 
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mt Caroline, n 
Tear held the hand of Washington to his bosom. Dr. 0 
sivod weeping near, Mrs, Washingtor sat at the foot of the bed, and Christo 
‘wae of (te side, When all was silent, Mrs, Washington asked, with a firm: 
cotleoted voice, Is he gone"? All were too full for utterance, but an afin 
‘ge aseured hor that he was no more. ‘**Tis well,'’ she said, in the same Tole, 
all le over now; I shall soon follow him; I have no more trials to j 


Varo." 
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roca tine Semis of we sinin : fie Sy chin time a cvasie of Leave Eagisimen, 
erimg Srem ‘Seeir pumermer yerie. tad spemas at! seiset 
bes belfore ors sai me wien. ste ewit-hande! Americans wit ¢ 
Jevetied = frat Sierw ao tbe emis of their brave amarexts The fe 
of the sical gece war. sad iewa ther scak. pale and ¢ 
- Them SneeeSty scisig the sruskrts which bad thas a soca! tme se 
‘Le hems af ee shale. Sher thew between their sarviving ecemies and uv 












God, my bus 
she eck him to ber heart, ss 
t my scu basa father vet Then, kneeliz; 

Jasper amd Sewtos. she preseed their hands vehement! 
‘er Deemrt se coakl only my. ~God bless you! Gal Aimighty bes 








ear of beimg retaken by the English. ocr heroes seized the arms and regi- 
\of the dead. and. with their friends and captive fora recrossal the Sa- 
‘apd safely joined the American army at Parisburgh, to the inexpresaitle 
ment and joy of all 





Population in 1860,. . . . . . . 1,057,288 
(Whites, 591,588. Negroes, 406,008 ) 
Population in 1870,. . . . . . . . 1,106,888 


Tue State of Georgia, the most southern of the original me. === 
of the Union, lies between 30° 21’ 39” and 35° N. latitude, ane—and 
tween 81° and 85° 53’ 38” W. longitude. It is bounded oc 
north by North Carolina and Tennessee, on the east by Sonth Q 
Jina, and the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by Florida, ant <—n 
west by Floridaand Alabama. The Savannah River i- tin 
South Carolina, and the Chattahoochee forms » part of tha w—ete 
boundary, separating the lower half of the State from’ Alabama: 1 
Florida. The greatest length of Georgia, from north # soumsmth, i 
about 800 miles, and its greatest width, from east to west, abou. = 20 
miles, 





TOPOGRAPHY. 


Along the coast, and for about 100 miles inland, the suris:t é 
flat and marshy, resembling the lower part of South Carolina. Riv 
is largely cultivated here. A fine rolling country occupies the ct 
of the State, while the northern and northwestern parts are travers! 
hy the ranges of the Blue Ridge Mountains, which vary in heist 
from 1200 to 4000 feet. The southeastern part contains a series! 
swamps, having a circuit of about 180 miles, known under tht 
gencral name of Okefonokee Swamp. This is one of the wildest aol 
's in the South, and abounds in alligators, lizards, cranes, 
snakes The coast is lined with a chain of islands, simila 
those of South Carolina, which produce the Sea Island cotton. 
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waters lying between these islands and the shore constitute an inner 
passage along the coast, and are navigable for light draft. vessels, 

The coast is deeply indented with inlets, eome of which afford good 
harbors, 

The Savannah River, which separates the State from South Caro- 
lina, is formed by the Tugaloo and Seneca rivers, It is about 500 
miles long, and is navigable for large steamboats to Augusta, 230 
miles from the sea, Ships ascend to Savannah, about 15 miles from 
its mouth. It is lined with fine cotton and rice plantations, and 
above Augusta is an excellent mill stream. The Ogeechee River flows 
almost parallel with it, and empties into Ossabaw Sound, a short dis- 
tanee south of Savanuah. It is navigable for small vessels for 30 or 
40 miles, and for flat-boats to Louisville, near the centre of the eastern 
part of the State. Its principal branch, the Cannouchee, is navigable 
for small vessels for 50 miles. The Altamaha River flows into the 
Atlantic, south of the Ogeechee. It is formed by the Oconee and 
Ocmulgee, which, rising in the northern part and flowing through 
central Georgia, unite about 100 miles from the sea, and form the 
Altamaha. The main river is ascended by ships to Darien, not far 
from its mouth. The Ocmulgee is navigable for small steamers to 
Macon, and the Oconee to Milledgeville, the capital of the State—each 
nearly two hundred miles from the sea. The Santilla and St. Mary’s 
drain the extreme southeastern part of the State, and are navigable 
for small vessels for about 30 or 40 miles, and much higher for flat- 
boats. The Chattahoochee River rises in the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
in Habersham county, in the extreme northeastern corner of the State. 
Flowing southwest to West Point, it strikes the boundary between 
Georgia and Alabama, and turns to the south, washing the western 
shore of the State to its southern extremity, where it empties into the 
Appalachicola River, of Florida. It is about 550 miles long, and is 
navigable for steamers, from November to June, to Columbus, 350 
miles from its mouth. The rapids begin at Columbus. The upper 
part of the river flows through the gold region of Georgia, and is a 
fine mill stream. The Flint River is its principal branch. It rises 
in the western part of the centre of the State, and flows southwest into 
the Chattahoochee, just above the mouth of that river. It is about 
300 miles long, and is navigable for steamers to Albany. The other 
rivers are the Tallapoosa and Coosa, the sources of the Alabama, in 
the northwest, the Hiawassee, one of the sources of the Tennessee, in 
the north, and the Ocklockony and Suwanee and their branches, in the 
south, which flow into Florida, 
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In the middle counties the soil consists of a red loam originally fer- 
tile, but greatly exhausted by the bad system of agriculture pursued 
in the State. The northern part of the State is very fertile, and will 
produce cotton, but is much better adapted to the growth of grain, to 
vhich it is principally devoted. Cotton is raised in the central and 
wathern counties, and rice along the coast and the lower parts of the 
principal rivers. The great extent of navigable rivers in this State 
readers it easy to bring the crops to market, and thus lightens the bur- 
dens of the producer.. Grain is extensively grown in this State. The 
grater part of the cotton region can be tilled by white labor, but here 
and elsewhere, rice requires a cultivation which would be fatal to 
white laborers. 

The agricultural interests of Georgia were fearfully damaged by.the 
vil war, and the State is but slowly recovering from its losses. The 
tatistics of 1869, the latest available, are very imperfect. They are 
38 follows : : 





Acres of improved land... . .. +... s 
Bushels of wheat, ©. 2. 2 ee ee 
Me FIG hese qhe Sepa et 
Me. OBER F Iniptd dnd, S08 ial ars learn 
“Indiancom, . 2. 2 eee 
“ barley, 2 2... 
“potatoes, 2 ee 
‘© peas and beans, 
Tonsof hay, 2... es 
Number of horses, . 6 6 6 eee ee 
mules and asses, 
mileh cows, - - - ee ee 
youngeattl,. 2. 2. ee 
RWI. ele. Sk eb a gt ie +. 2,150,300 
Value of domestic animals,. . . . 2 1. $45,372,734 
Balesofcotton, . . . . 1... ee eee 495,000 
Pounds of rice (estimated),. . . 2 1. + + 30,000,000 
COMMERCE. 


At the commencement of the civil war, Georgia was building up 
‘valuable and growing trade with the Northern States and with 
Earope, In 1860, the foreign exports of the State amounted to 
$18,483,038, and the imports to $782,061. 


brie 
« MANUFACTURES. 
extagpriee which won her the title of the “Empire State 
leongiq was. making great progress in manufactures 
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But in the midst of this friendly interview, Mary, who by some m 
contrived to escape, rushed in like a fury, and insultingly told the pres 
she would soon convince him that the re 
* nt vid hry tt talata! 

The orbe 
er to prison. Bi hel aa Soh ag! seis Ay 






that no one should touch the queen. "0 ina mor 

tumult; every Indian having ine i as n ees 
i 

pari seri = giles oi en “indians wo 

they did so with great reluctance. Mary was toa safe place, 

‘worth was sent for; bot fora time treated the ‘with great indiz 


‘Tength, throngh the interposition of Bosomworth’s brother, the diffi 
settled. This rash and wicked man was forgiven, and the idle claims 
‘were relinquished. 

‘They were, however, afterwards renewed ; Bosomworth himself in 
suit in England, founded upon his deed from the Indians. ‘This case ¥ 
courts of Great Britain twelve years. In 1759, a decision was made at | 
of 8t, James, granting to Bosomworth and his wife the island of St. Ci 
Bosomworth and Mary took possession of the Island. ‘There, some ti 
Mary died, and Bosomworth married his chambermaid. Finally, the re 
these two were deposited in the same graveyard, on the island for w! 
bad so long contended. 
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ern eiieation of cotton, tobaceo, and other heavy sta 
eemntnenimmsted the fertility of portions of the land. Til 


Sqeteeree. The agricultural development of Alabama 2 
‘ef the system of labor, the State possessing 
come poomansing a bright future, 

“The mineral resources of Alabama are sufficiently known 
‘Sete their abundance and variety. The central region is un 
Sat Sp east beds of iron ore, alternating with thick coal meas 
@qeererent The juxtaposition of these minerals favors mit 
egemtiens and the processes of preparing iron for market. 1 
seamganese, ochres, and marbles, are found in different localities, 
eran gold is reported. Sulphur and chalybeate springs are of freqt 
(REITER. 

“The returns of 1860 show 1459 manufacturing establishme 
‘with copital of $9,098,181, producing articles valued’ at $10,583,3 
at am outlay for labor and raw material of $7,622,903 ; the mat 
af peolits was $2,965,868, or nearly 30 per cent. on the 
igveted, A new erm in manufacturing enterprise may be expecte! 

the reorganization of labor now in progress in this and other Sta 
i which this great industrial interest will find its true position 4 
influence in the social system.” * 

Tn 1369 there were 6,385,724 acres of improved land in Alabar 

‘Im the same year the agricultural statistics were as follows: 
Bales of cotton, 510,000 
Pounds of rice (estimated), . 


Bushels of wheat, 13 
+ Indiancom, . «2 6c ts 




















“  peasandbeams,. 2... 
“ sweet potatoes (estimated), . . . 


Tonsofhay,. 6 ee 
Pounds of butter... 2 2. oe aia 
Number af horses, 5 Su Se Sue Ra rhs sons 
mules and asses, . . . 2. . 
mileh cows, 2. eG 


mail 












young cattle, . 
Value of damestie animals, 







RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS, 


Tp 1860 there were 1875 churches in the State, but many of tb 
wore destroyed during the war. 


FINANCES. 

‘The total bonded debt of the State in July, 1868, was $5,382,3 

The receipts of the Treasury for the fiscal year ending Septemb 

Web, 1868, were $1,577,144, and the expenditures $1,461,429. 

There were 2 National Banks in the State, with a capital of 
WY, in 1868, 








GOVERNMENT. 

‘The preeent Constitution of the State was adopted by the people in 
Pedewary, 1868. Every male citizen, 21 years old, who has 7 
im the State six toca, ut Ea a te ne at he 
station and lava of thesia) tes, « I: 
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sual the fort at Movin anc 
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tecon af intemperas 
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on rants to virions corp parpe 
* ofthese, known as the + Fasss Grenite,! 
rere By the first, five millions of act 
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1 throughout the eountry 





vt oguan, in his message to Conge s. 


sees ont! and void. 


+8 ws most entirely in the + 





2 jc esettet! Spanish troops at 





Vsubighes, with trading-y 
we south and west, The 3 
.te the Mi 
in 1817, was eree 
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Tasides the capital, the principal cities and towns of the State 
Mobile, Tasslocsa, Huntsville, Selma, Kingston, Tuscumi 
Dewatiur, Cabawbs, aud Marion 


MONTGOMERY, 


The capital and second city in the State, is situated in Montgo 
comity, ob the east bank of the Alabama River, Latitude 32° 21'S 
lougitude 86° 25° W. It is 197 miles (by road) northeast of Mobily 
ve SSL usiles by water, and 839 miles southwest of Washi 
he city is located on rising ground, which increases in elevation 
Ss quedes fue the river. Tt is regularly laid out, is well built aa 
vip  wmaber of handsome buildings. 7 

‘Phe Sule House is the principal building, It stands on Capit 
Milt, c she bead of Market street, and ‘though small in | a i 











rand difficult of navigation, and it is dan- 

5 n more than, 7 fet of water to attempt to 
ty. Lan vessels lie near the mouth of the bay,and their 
down to them on lighters or schooners, Mobile is 

b por Sesion aking next to New Orleans in 


Meeiiy abeer o25000 wie eco It is rapidly re- 
Considerable shipping is owned in the 
‘communication by steamboats with the towns 
tributaries, and with New Orleans by way of 
‘and Pontchartrain. A considerable trade is maintained 
it the Atlantic and Gulf ports. The harbor ix 

and Gaines. 
in 1702 by the French under Bienyille, and was 
apital of the Colony of Louisiana, Ite early his- 
, but must be passed over here. In 1728 the 
5 ent was removed to New Orleans. In 1763 Mobile, 
I that portion of Louisiana lying east. of the Mississippi, and 
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assemblage from all the adjacent country had taken place, to view the g 
ghastly head of the robber chief, They were not less inspired with curi 
see and converse with the individual whose prowess had delivered the 
of so great a scourge. Among those spectators were the two young me 
unfortunately for these traitors, recognized them as companions of Maso: 
robbery of their father. 

It fs unnecessary to say that treachery met its just reward, and that jus! 
also satisfied. The reward was not only withheld, but the robbers w 
prisoned, and, on the full evidence of their guilt, condemned and exec 
Greenville, Jefferson county. 

‘The band of Mason, being thus deprived of thelr leader and two of ! 
efficient men, dispersed and fied the country, Thus terminated the terror 
had infested the route through the Indian nations, known to travellen 
“* Natchez and Nashville Trace.” 

















7 

+336 miles af completed railway in the State, constructed at 
A main line extends north through Missis- 

te States of the East and West, and roads are in construction 

int opposite to Vicksburg, Miss., to Shreveport and north- 

‘exas, and from Algiers along the Gulf coast to Galveston, 


EDUCATION. 

Vihere were in, Lonisiana 15 colleges, with 1580 students; 
ties and other schools, with 11,274 pupils; and 713 public 
ith 31,813 pupils. With the exception of the schools of 
ans, nearly all the educational institutions of the State were 
‘or discontinued by the war. Since the retarn of peace, 
College, at Jackson, and several academies and private 

reopened with success, 
ion establishes a system of public education, and 
ast one free public school shall be opened in each 
permanent school fund is established, and the 
| to levy taxes for the support of the schools. 
for the support, assistance, or encourage- 
private institution of learning, whatso~ 





















THE GREAT REPUBLIC. 


f January, 1861, the State withdrew from the Union 
swuthern Confederacy. One of the first objects of he 
rivernment was to secure the city of New Orleans, whid 
i early in 1862 by the fleet of Admiral Farragut. Fra 
¢ the lower part of the State was more or less overran by th 
the North and South. The country along the rivers suffeed 

In 1863, the Confederate stronghold at Port Hudson, a 
Mississippi River, a short distance above Baton Rouge, waste 
sczed by the forces of General Banks. The fall of Vicksburg,ia 
‘uy, 1843, compelled the surrender of this place. Subsequently te 
aurthwest part of the State—the Red River country—was invade 
ay a powerful force under General Banks. He was defeated by the 
Contederates in two severe battles and forced to retreat. While the 
sege of Vicksburg was in progress, a severe battle was fought 
Baton Rouge, which town was almost destroyed during the wi. 
Several towns along the Mississippi were burned, and the lower pr 
ishes generally desolate. 

Attempts were made, in 1864, to organize a “restored governmett” 
for the State, and Representatives were elected to Congres, Te 
whole system was repudiated by Congress subsequently. In 18658 
Provisional Government was recognized by the President, and ove- 
thrown by Congress, which body, in 1867, placed the State unkt 
ry rule asa part of the Fitth Military Distriet. AC 
: . in November, 1867, and adopted 
dof Apri 
was readmitted into the Union on the 25th of June, 19% 
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CITIES AND TOWNS. 


pwns in the State are Donald 
son, Carrolton, Plaquemine, TH 
. Shreveport, Homer, and Opelousas, 





The most important cities and 
ED. Algiers, Baton Rouge, de 
cusieatty, -Mexandria 








NEW ORLEANS, 









and social metropolis of the State, isa! , 
ninth city of the United States with respect to population, anl the | 
est and most important city in the South, It is situated ou the 
ink of the Mississippi River, about 100 miles from the mouth 
at stream, Latitude 29° 58’ N.; longitude 90° 77 W. ts 
miles south west of New York, 2000 miles south-by-enst of tt 


1 and commer 
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ON THE GULF. 


titute of forest troez and slirubbery, except along the maging of th® 
streams, and even there never extending 100 yards from the beab® 
Just after rains a short stunted grass springs up, but .spoedilly beast 
dry,atfording little nourishment. In this region rise the Red, Rr 
and Colorado rivers, About 29° 30” N. latitude the table-land brak™ 
off inte spurs, which descends to the prairies. The rivers have geat 
ally alluvial bottnms of from 3 to 20: miles in width, whieh aml 
great fertility, and heavily timbered: ‘The belts referred to above! 
across the State in a direction nearly northeast'and southwest, te 
almest all the northern part of Bastera Texas is ineluded in 

second division, or the undulating country. Littleis known of hel 

vated lands of the west and northwest, as they are yet the 

white men except the hunters, who purane its buftaloss and otbte il! 


b 
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»be known. Various salt springs have been found, and 
d quality, produced by natural evaporation, can be obtained 
se if not inexhaustible quantities at the salt lagunes below 
wristi, and at the salt lake in Hidalgo county, forty miles 
tio Grande, 
\re.—As a sample of the climate, we give the mean tem 
f every month in, the year 1869, as observed by Profewor 
shey, in Fayette county, on the Colorado, in latitude 30°: 
50° 57’; February, 62° 44’; March, 61° 60’; April, 65° 
, 75° 61’; June, 81° 56’; July, 84° 76’; August, 84° 90’; 
, 79° 42’; October, 66° 29’; November, 63° 92’; Decem- 
annual mean, 68° 04’. 
aint of climate,’ says Olmsted, ‘Texas claims, with at least 
ustica as any other State, to be called the Italy of America. 
al average of temperature corresponds, and the skies are 
var and glowing. The peculiarities over other climates of 
e found in its unwavering summer sea-breeze and its winter 
The first is a delightful alleviation of its summer heats, 
each day from the Gulf, as the sun’s rays become oppre- 
extending remotely inland to the farthest settlements, with 
rastworthy steadiness, It continues through the evening, 
soribed as having so great effect that, however oppressive 
ray have been, the nights are always cool enough to de- 
anket and yield invigorating rest’ 
were northers occur from December to April, and usually 
t much over 40 days. The rapid reduction of the tempera- 
70 or 75 degrees, to 30 or 40 degrees, and the driving wind, 
felt. When most cold and violent, and accompanied with 
sleet, they sometimes cause considerable destruction among 
inimals exposed to their fury. These instances, however, 
nd the shelter of a grove or hill, or even a good farm wall, 
it to prevent such consequences, ‘They are regarded as 
and invigorating, and, notwithstanding the sudden change 
\ture accompanying them, do not cause, or even exasperate, 
diseases, It is claimed that consumption does not origi- 
2 region where they prevail. 
all new, warm, and highly fertile countries, the low, rich 
wpe—eapecially those of southern Texas, which are covered 
pmpdles profusion of semi-tropical vegetation—are not 
euligeted. persons, The higher lands between those 
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.  « “Corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, buckwheat, millet, eorghum, 
1 potatoes, eweet potatoes, peas, beans, turnips, pumpkins, and gar- 
vegetables of every kind, produce remunerative, and some of them 
dant, crops on all the good soils of the State, and from many of 
1 two crops might be taken in a season, Fruits can be grown in 
idless profusion. . . . . Horses, neat cattle, sheep, and hogs re- 
e 50 little artificial food that they can be raised at the most trifling 
vase.” 

a 1869 there were 2,650,781 acres of improved land in the State. 
returns for the eame year were as follows: 





Bushels of wheat, ... . . . ee + «1,250,000 
“Indiancom, . se + 28,000,000 
* peasand beans,. . . . . . 341,001 
“ sweet potatoes (estimated +e. 1,500,000 
ix cats, - é 1,250,000 
Bales of cotton, . 485,000 
Pounds of butter, 5,800,583 
Number of horses, Hoe 600,000 
he assegand mules,. . . . 2... 93,800 
a mileh cows, . . . . . - - - » 640,820 
a sheep, . .. . | Fein Meh fe 998,972 
“  swin, 2 ee 1,580,600 
“ young cattle. 2... . - . . 2,540,800 
Value of domestic animaly,. 2... . . $49,825,447 


COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. 


exas has a large and profitable trade with the Northern States, 
with Mexico, and some European commerce. In 1860 the ex- 
8 of the State amounted to $6,783,934, and the imports to $2,- 
408. 

[anufactures receive but little attention. In 1860 the capital 
sted in them amounted to $3,850,000. The annual product was 
ted at $6,250,000. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


onsidering that Texas was but recently settled, and that it is still 

* sparsely populated, we must admit that it has made very decided 

vress in internal improvements. Good roads connect the various 

3of the State,and there is railroad communication between Madison, 

he Sabine River, and Houston, Austin, and Galveston. A rail- 

is in progress across southern Louisiana, from the Sabine River 
47 
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little later its name was changed to Galveston, 
ish nobleman. After the close of the war of 
“Pirate of the Gulf,” Lafitte, made the island 
is haunt was broken up in 1821, by Lieutenant 
g the United States brig, Enterprise. In 1836 
1s made on the island by persons who fled from 
ate during the Texan Revolution. During the 
1 bombarded by the United States fleet stationed 
ras captured by the Federal forces, and retaken 


HOUSTON, 

1e State, is situated in Harris county, on Buffalo 
vater from its entrance into Galveston Bay, 200 
of Austin, and 82 miles northwest of Galveston 
midst of a beautiful and fertile country, and is a 
e commercial importance. It is the principal 
ction of country, and the principal shipping port 
and grain of the interior. It has regular steam- 
with Galveston, and is connected with the prin- 
State by railway. Vast numbers of cattle are 
, and these also find a market in Houston. 

of wood, and has few architectural pretensions. 
schools, factories, churches, and two newspaper 
:d by a Mayor and Council, In 1870, the popu- 


gut by John K. and A.C. Allen, and was settled 
some time the capital of Texas. 


SAN ANTONIO, 


State, is situated in Bexar county, on both sides 
River, 110 miles southwest of Austin. The city 
as San Antonio de Bexar. It is rapidly improv- 
respects it is more like a Mexican than an 
‘ontains a United States Arsenal, several churches 
newspaper offices. Many of the residences built 
ears are very handsome. The city has a flourish- 
co, and is connected by a line of stages with the 
ola to Victoria. Fort Alamo, in the vicinity, is 
1 places in the history of Texas. San Antonio is 














PART V. 
THE WESTERN STATES. 
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answer 11: 
when we 
corn for r 
‘to be mati: 
vigorous, 
‘My fath 
spring of * 
theless liv: 
most atroc 
Yellow Cre- 
1774. Our 
moved to 








therefore gave it 

sold it to an uncle. 
Owing to the equal 

the sterling integrity 





) many 
‘woro very neat, their joints close, and the top eren and. 


+ looms, although heavy, did very well. Those who could not 
‘mechanic arts, were uniler the necessity of giving inbor ey barter 
in exchange for the ase of them, 80 far ae their noceesities 


after the first cettlement of this country, the inhabitants in 
jyoung. There was wo distinction of rank, and very little of for- 
accounts the first impression of love resulted in marriage; and a 
‘cort but a little Iabor, and nothing else. A description ofa 
the beginning to the end, will serve to show the manners of our 
‘mark the grade of civilimtion which has enccecded te thelr rade 
in the course of a few years At an early period, the praction of 


‘She also had the choice of the priest to perform the core- 
‘the attention of a whole neighborhood ; and the frolie was 


Duckskio gloves, If any, If there were any 
they were the relics of old times; family pieces, 
saddles, 


imerrupted by die narrowness and ob- 
re called, for we had no roads; und those 
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and the offer was sure to be accepted. In the midst of this hilarity, the bride 
and groom were not forgotten, Pretty late in the night, some one would remind 
the company that the new couple must stand in need of some refreshment ; black 
Betty, which was the name of the bottle, was called for, and sent up the ladder; 
but sometimes black Betty did not go alone. I have many times seen as much 
bread, beef, pork, and cabbage sent along with her as would afford a good meal 
(or half adozen hungry men. The young couple were compelled to eat and 
drink, more or less, of whatever was offered them. 

Tt often happened that some neighbors or relations, not being asked to the 
wedding, took offence ; and the mode of revenge adopted by them on such occa- 
sions was that of cutting off the manes, foretops, and tails of the horses of the 
wedding company. 

On returning to the infare, the order of procession, and the race for black 
Betty, was the same as before. The feasting and dancing often lasted for several 
days, at the end of which the whole company were so exhausted with loss of 
deep, that several days’ rest were requisite to fit them to return to their ordinary 
labors. 


Should I be asked why I have presented this unpleasant portrait of the rude 
manners of our forefathers, I in my turn would ask my reader, why are you 
pleased with the histories of the blood and carnage of battles? Why are you de- 
lighted with the fictions of poetry, the novel, and romance? I have related truth, 
tad only truth, strange as it may seem. I have depicted a state of society and 
manners which are fast vanishing from the memory of man, with a view to give 
the youth of our country a knowledge of the advantages of civilization, and to 
give contentment to the aged, by preventing them from saying, ‘that former 
tines were better than the present."” 
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CLIMATE. 
he climate is usually mild. Except in the eastern part the winters 
short and pleasant, and snow does not often fall. The summers 
200] and delightfal, and the State is generally healthful. In the 
intains the winters, though short, are severe. 


SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS. 


ao the mountains of East Tennessee, the land is poor and difficult 
wultivation. The valleys, howeyer, are fertile, and amply repay 
labor expended upon them. The soil of Middle Tennessee is 
xrally good, whilet that of Western Tennessee consists of a rich 
k mould. 

‘he staple products are Indian corn, tobacco, and cotton. The 
culture of Tennessee was almost destroyed by the war, the State 
ig, like Virginia, a vast battle-field, but the people are slowly 
vering from their losses, and are bringing their crops up to some- 
g like the old average. 

a 1869, the State contained 6,795,337 acres of improved land. 
principal returns for the same year were: 


Bushels of wheat, 











rye, 
ed peas and beans, 
7 oats, 
se Indian corn, . 
“ Irish potatoes, . 
Tonsofhay,. . .- +: sae 158,000 
Pounds of butter, ©. 6 ee 10,017,787 
Number of horses, . . 300,975 
si a 131,780 
a 260,190 
ae 960,812 
7 BWANG oe, Ga el eat aha ah ne Te mana 2,800,312 
& young cattle, 2. 2 709,360 
‘Value of domestic animals, . . . . . + + $65,211,425 


a 1870, the cotton crop amounted to about 215,000 bales, and the 
eco crop is estimated at about 35,000,000 pounds. 


COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. 


hie State has scarcely any foreign trade. Its cotton is exported 
1 New Orleans, and the most of its other products are disposed 














Knoxville was laid out in pias el 
eapital of the State, which it, 
the civil war, it was the centre of the 0} 
which was maintained throughout the 
nesseans, Tt was taken by the Tnite 
1662, The next year it was besieged 
General Longstreet, and was, reduced 
desperate battles occurred in the vicinity 
the United States army, under General £ 


Le ltenyd 


_ MISCELLAN 
THE BOYHOOD OF ANDE 


‘His parents were Scotch-Irish emigrints frot 
‘condition in life, and to ndd to the struggles | 
father died just after the virth of hisson. H 
home, as housekeeper and poor relation, in Uw 
here young Androw passed tho firet ten or twel 
quired the reputation of being the most mlsch 
always full of pranks and getting Into tremble, 
‘most promising character; nor, judging from 
‘was his youthful brain In danger of belng ta 
fearni 


ra . 

Tn due time tho boy was sent to an “ old-field 
‘unitle the road-alde schools in Ireland of which 
Js, perhiapa, not aware that an “old-tield te nc 
When crop after crop of cotton, without rota 
fences are taken away, the land Hes waste, the 
and soon cover the whole field with a thick groy 
fields, the radest possitie shanty of # log house 
‘extends from side to side, and ooenples a third o 
Aerstices of the log walle are filled up with clay) 
‘boys take haste to remove In tine to admit t) 
itinerant eshoolmnster prosonts himself in & 
farmers pledge him a certain number of puplis, 
ished for the season, Such schools, called by 
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INSIDE MAMMOTH CAVE, 


says our correspondent, ‘a fine stream of salt water has been 
on Willis Creek, in the northwest, and a company are now at 
fk producing ealt, and the prospect is considered good, There is 
ine opening for men experienced in salt making, there being an 
nee of water, and timber and labor is cheap, Salt for the 
ilo market and for the Cumberland River country comes from 
© and Western Virginia, The cost of shipping sale down the 
and up the Cumberland is certainly much greater thin down 
Hand to Nashville.’ Salt water also abounds in Metealfe, 
on, Whitley, Russell, ete. There has recently heen discovered 

ine in Anderson county, aud its value is being now tested by 
~ Saltpetre is found in Rockcastle, and limestone and free- 


lent claims for his county ‘ the finest ledge of 
irg to Cincinnati, from which nearly all the 
or city are now being built, and the rock of 
Covington bridge was built was taken from 











RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 


Im L860, there were 2179 churches in this State, and the valued 
church property was $3,928,620, 


FINANCES. 

On the 10th of October, 1870, the total debt of the State ms 
S1,A24,934. The total expenditures of the ‘Treasury for the fiscal ye! 
upline in October, 1870, amounted to $1,082,639, and the receipts” 
396,750. 

Lo October, 1868, there were 15 National banks, with a capitil 
38,885,000, doing business in the State. 


GOVERNMENT. 


Eveey white male citizen, 21 years old, who has resided two ye 
ju the State, one year in the county, and sixty days je te sees 
which he presents his ballot, is entitled to oie 

‘Yhe Government is vested ina G 
Sweretary of State, Auditor, Tre 













In 1774, James Harrod built a station, which so 
siderable importance, and thus founded the town of 
oldest settlement in Kentucky. 

The next year, 1775, Daniel Boone built a fort: 
present town of Boonesborough. The savages mad 
upon his party, hoping to drive them away, but 
The fort was finished by the middle.of April, 177 
Boone was joined by his wife and daughters. Heo 
in the fort with them. 

In the same year Simon Kenton built a cabin o 
present town of Washington, in Mason county. 

In the spring of 1777, the General Assembly of 
tuted the Kentucky region a county, and establi 
Quarter Sessions at Harrodsburg. 

During the Revolution the settlements suffered 
British and Indians. In 1780, several of the fori 
them, cannon being employed for their reduction. 

A large number of settlers came out in 1780 ar 
standing the danger from the Indians, On the 19th 
a bloody battle was fought between the whites and 
Blue Lick Springs, in which the former were deft 
years after this, numerous expeditions were sent fro. 
the Indian country (the present State of Ohio) # 
conflicts were fought in that region. 

After the close of the Revolution, the Governmen 
the Federal Congress afforded so little protection te 








out with regularity, the streets, which are 
_ in width, intersecting at right-angles 


ve, and here are to be seen some of the handaomest 
West. ‘The surrounding country is very beautiful, 
public buildings are the City Hall, the Court House, 

and the Masonic Hall, all of which are handsome 


s of Louisville havo always boon regarded as among the 
: Its public schools are perhaps the oldest fn the 

“a number of public schools for both soxes, and 
seminaries. The higher schools are the 
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‘ent at our old camp. Soon after we left the place, and proceeded to the Cum- 
verand River, reconnoitering that part of the country, and giving names to the 
Kigerent rivers, 

Jn March, 1771, I returned home to my family, being determined to bring 
then as soon as possible, at the risk of my lite and fortune, to reside in Ken- 
away, which I esteemed a second Purudise. 

On my return, I found my family in happy circumstances. I sold my farm on 
Ue Yadkin and what goods we could not carry with us, and, on the 25th of Sep- 
ember, 1773, we tuok leave of our friends und proceeded on our Journey to 
Kentucky, in company with five more fumilies, and 40 men that Joined us in 
Powell's Valley, which is 150 miles from the new settled parts of Kentucky. 
4at this promising beginning was soon overcast with a cloud of adversity, 

On the 10th of October, the rear of our company was attacked by « party of 
adians, who killed 6, aud wounded one man, Of these, my oldest son was one 
bat fell in the action. Though we repulsed the enemy, yet this unhappy affair 
tattered our cattle and brought us into extreme difficulty. We returned 40 
alles, to the settlement on Clench River. We had passed over two mountai 
Yowell and Walden's, and were approaching Cumberland Mountain, when this 
drerse fortune overtook us, ‘These mountains are in the wilderness, in passing 
rom the old settlement in Virginia to Kentucky ; they ran; 
vortheast direction; are of great length and breadth, and not far distant from 
ach other. Over them nature has formed passes less difficult than might be ex- 
‘ected from the view of such huge piles. The aspect of theso cliffs is so wild and 
arrid that it is impossible to behold them without horror. 

Until the 6th of June, 1774, I remained with my family on the Clench, when 
ayrelf and another person were solicited by Governor Dunmore, of Virginia, to 
enduct a number of surveyors to the falls of Ohio. This was a tour of 800 
Ailes, and took 62 days. 

On my return, Governor Dunmore gave me the command of three garrisons 
‘wing the campaign against the Shawnecs. In March, 1775, at the solicitation 
{number of gentlemen of North Carolina, I attended their treaty at Wataga 
rith the Cherokee Indians, to purchase the lands on the south side of the Ken- 
uety River. After this. I undertook to mark out a road in the best passage from 
be settlements throngh the wilderness to Kentucky. 

Having collected a number of enterprising men, well armed, I soon began this 
rork. We proceeded until we came within 15 miles of where Boonsborongh 
tow stands, where the Indians attacked na, and killed 2, and wounded 2 more of 
‘ar party. ‘This was on the 22d of March, ‘Two days after, we were again 
Macked by them, when we had 2 more killed, and 8 wounded. After this, we 
moceeded on to Kentucky River without opposition. 

On the ist of April, we began to erect the fort of Boonsborough, at a salt lick 
10 yards from the river, on the south side. On the 4th, the Indians killed one 
fourmen. On the 14th of June, having completed the fort, I returned to my 
aaily oa tho Clench, and whom I soon afterward removed to the fort. My wife 
‘Rd daughter were supposed to be the first white women that ever stood on the 
taka of Kentucky River. 

+ 0 g4th of December, the Indians killed one of our men, and wounded 
1 om the 18th of July, 1776, they took my daughter prisoner. I im- 
@ hem with 8 men, and on the 16th overtook and engaged 

‘tug and recovered my daughter. 
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160 of the choicest Indian warriors were ready to 
‘hey were palated wai armed In fright} sim 
I determined to 


‘August, I set out with 19 men te surprise Pont Creek-town, 
4 miles of which we fell In with 40 Indians going against 
f@ attacked them, and they soon gave way, without any lows 


done killed unt two wounded. We took three borsos and all 
‘Indiana having evacuated their town, and gone altogether 
h, we returned, passed them on the Oth, and on the Tih ar- 


gh. 
Tndian army, consisting of 444 men, under the command of 
1g and 1 other Frenchmen, nnd their chiet arrived wnd samme 


we brought In through the posterns all the horace and other 


‘the evening, [ informed their commander that we were deter- 
rt while aman was living, ‘They then proposed a treaty: 
‘The treaty was held within 60 yards of the fort, as we 

The articlos were ngrood to and signed, when the In- 
thelr custom for two Tudians to stake hands with every 
ty, as an evidence of friendship. We agreed to this aleo, 

| ns to take un priscmers, but we cleared ourselvos of 


1 to undermine the fort, beginning at the watermark 
‘is 60 yards from the fort; this we discovered by the 
iy by the clay. We countermined them by cutting a 


87 killed, and a much larger number wounded, 
wallets, beside what stuck in the logs of the 


Colonel Bowman, with 160 men, went 
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ind for about 20 miles. There are several good 
‘he Maumee is the only navigable river empty- 
amers ascend it for 18 miles. 
1s the greater part of the eastern, and the whole 
ry, first touching the State about 50 miles be- 
by it for a distance of about 470 miles. It is 
istance for large steamers for one-half of the 
ibutaries, beginning on the east, are the Mus- 
fiami, and Miami rivers. They vary in length 
The Muskingum is navigable, by means of 
esville, a distance of 70 miles, At high water, 
cton, 30 miles above Zanesville. The others 
1. They flow through beautiful and highly 
d furnish an abundance of excellent water- 


lands belonging to this State in the southwest 
1e principal of these is Kelley’s Island, which 
of wine. 


MINERALS. 


e principal minerals of the State. Salt springs 
rble and lime are found in large quantities. 
abundant, and are of an excellent quality. In 
th of pig-iron were produced in Ohio, and 
val. This made Ohio the second iron and coal 
Union. 


CLIMATE. 
of the Btate, the climate is mild. Snow does 
round. The climate of the northern part is 
ws severe as that of the Atlantic States of the 
xgidoughts sometimes occur in Ohio, and cause 
the crops, but they are not of frequent occur- 








IDUCTIONS. 
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owes her present * 
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proud position in the Union, having gi 
rapidly than any other State. Sixty years 
almost the entire country between the Vii 
Now the same area is occupied by one of 
of the Union, possessing a population of n 
ranking amongst the first members of the 
and resourees.. Wine raising is now a ver 
the Ohio River. 

In 1870, there were about 15,000,000 a 
the State. In the same year, the agricul! 
by the Secretary of State, were as follows : 


Bushels of wheat, saan 
“Indiancom, . . . . 


* barley, 2. 2. 7 
WY re Gee ee 

buckwheat, . . 2... 
“Trish potatoes, 2... 
“sweet potatoes, . 6. 
“ flax seed, rs 
“apples, . . 
“peaches, 

Tons of hay, . . 
“clover hay. 

Pounds of tobaceo, . . 
« flax, . . 
; butter, 
“cheese, 
“ maple sugar, 
“wool, . 

grapes, . 

Gallons of wine, . 2. 2 
“sorghum moiasses, . 

Number of horses, . 5. 
“ mules, 
¥ sheep, 

swine, 

“cattle, 


COMMERCE AND MANU 

This State possesses little foreign comm 

trade is immense, and is estimated at ov 

‘The river trade is the more important pat 

steamers entering and clearing from Cincint 
annually. 
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‘he manufactures of this State, though still in their infancy, are 
ring in importance. In 1860, Ohio contained 10,710 establish 
is devoted to manufactures, mining, and the mechanic arts. They 
‘oyed a capital of $58,000,000, and 81,200 hands, consuming 
material worth $70,000,000, and yielding an annual product of 
,000,000, making this the third State in the Union in respect to 
value of goods produced. The principal products were valued 
llows: 
Cotton goods, . eyed eet BOA 
Woollen goods, - - ee 
Leather, 2... : 
Rollediron, . ...... 
Steam engines and machinery, 
Agricultural implements, 
Sawed and planed lumber, . . 





Flour, . . . Sorat tn Soh 
Bales andre Gite Wak Wie me 277,000 
Tiquors, 5. sce ga ae sa awe ee + + 6,109,000 
Boots and shoes,. . . . - se ee + 8,628,827 
Fumiture, 2...) ee ee 3,703,605 


. INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


1868, Ohio contained 3402 miles of completed railroads, con- 
ted at a cost of $135,332,000, ranking second in the list of States 
respect to the total length of its roads, and fourth with respect 
cir cost. The State is a perfect network of railways, no town or 
ge being more than a few miles from a railroad depot. Direct 
lead from all the points of importance to the principal cities of 
Jnion. The energy and foresight displayed by the State in the 
trnetion of these roads have greatly added to its wealth and 
perity. 
hio was the first Western State to engage in the construction of 
Is. In 1860, there were 956 miles of canal navigation in the 
». In spite of the abundance of railroad transportation, the canals 
Ihio still continue to occupy an important position in the com- 
‘2 of the State. 





EDUCATION. 


bio is one of the most prominent States in the Union in respect to 
tignal system. Schools were established in this State soon 
wetilement, and in 1804, the University of Ohio was 

In 1867, there were 26 colleges, with 4783 
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NSTITUTIONS. 


vier the supervision of a Bs 


Columbus. It is one of the te 
na, and is provided with ham 
re is a school attached to the } 
1 the rudiments of a plain edue 
"F the prisoners more than supper 
nexpensive to the State. In 1888, 
; here. 3 
is located in Fairfield county, 5 
‘with ample buildings, 20d 

the most po" 

"5 boys. 

Xe Blind. 
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»r, 1870, the former contained 119 pupils, and the latter 


three Lunatic Asylums in the State; the Central Ohio 
Jolumbus; the Northern Ohio Asylum, at Newburgh ; and 
Ohio Aeylum, at Dayton, The first was destroyed by 
7th of November, 1868, and six of the patients perished 
3, The remaining institutions, in 1870, contained 878 
1 the same year there were in the county infirmaries and 
insane persons. The Asylum for Idiots contains 170 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 


‘here were 5210 churches in Ohio, and the value of church 
1 $12,988,762, 

FINANCES. 
-y, 1871, the State debt amounted to $9,752,186. During 
70, the receipts of the Treasury were $4,837,990, and the 
+ $4,071,953. 
ne year there were 139 National banks, with a capital of 
, doing business in the State. 


GOVERNMENT. 


ite male citizen of the United States, 21 years old, who 
in the State one year, is entitled to vote. Persons in the 
naval service of the United States, idiots, and insane 
xcluded from the ballot. 

imment is vested in a Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, 
State, Treasurer, Auditor, Comptroller, and Attorney- 
| w Legislature, consisting of a Senate and a House of 
WEP cliosen by the people. The Governor, Licutenant- 
e * Secretary of State, and Attorney-General, and 
re are elected for two years. The Comp- 
for four years. There is also a Board 
of 3 members, elected for 3 years, one 







the Supreme Court, consisting of five 
ige with the shortest term being 
on Pleas, District Courts, and 
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number of public and private schools. The: 
‘is a flourishing institution. The Lutheran 
seminary here. There are about 26 churches. 
offices in Columbus. ‘The city is lighted with 


‘was selected as the site of the State capital. At 
but it grew rapidly from the first, but 

| village when the State Government was re~ 
1820, it had 1400 inhabitants, The com- 
to the city brought it into more direct 





d in Hamilton county, on the 
the mouth of the Licking 


the Ohio, 1520 miles 
cago and 610 miles 
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DAYLDSON FOUNTAIN, 
otf is enormous, and is on the inerease 








vious railway lines. During the year 
icatnboatsind barges were engaged in 
‘su were employed in 1854. In the 
~ atimbered 2936, though the trade 

Yew ns was destroyed by the 
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embraced a tract of 311,682 acres, lying be- , 
le Miami rivers, and extending along the 
37 miles. This party landed opposite 
yg River, and laid out a village called Losan- 
abandoned for that of Cincinnati. In Feb- 
mes himself arrived with another party, and, 
ad, laid out what was designed to be a large city, 
name of Symmes. This site is now marked 
» Ina short while a detachment of United 
uf to the Bend to protect the settlers there. Fort 
en built at Cincinnati by this time, however, aud 
ther soon after their arrival at the Bend, 
mmes was compelled to yield its pretensions to 

, the expedition of General Harrison against the 
at and began its march from Fort Washington, 
© starting point of the ill-fated expedition of St. 
41792, the first (Presbyterian) church was erected, 
‘corner of Main and Fourth streets. In 1793, the 

¢ Sentinel of the Northwest Territory,” was es- 
, 1194, a line of two keel boats, with bullet 
sand provided with cannon and small arms, 

fween Pittsburg and Cincinnati, each making a trip 
‘seks. During this time the town progressed very 
the opening of the present century a change for the 
its growth became marked and rapid. The intro- 
| navigation placed in its hands the enormous river 
ag since retained. In 1819, it was incorporated as 
vss since its settlement is shown by the following 
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Upwards of 40 houses ee 
hogs are annually killed :: 7 mer. 


product of these houses 
$8,000,000. _—_— 


‘The city is largely 
iron and brass foun 
ries of furniture, of 
and wine factories. 
wagons are also made 
the city are lined with 
tities of wine, which 
wine cellars of the |: 
the country. 

In 1864, the total 
825; and the imports 
of export were valued 

















; Piamaly the House of Refuges 


h are daily, and 9 magazines, are 
‘city contains about 43 churches, and 7 
and is supplied with water, which is 

an elevated reservoir, from which 

[t is provided with an efficient 
ph, a steam fire-engine de- 

















nto acuity a croc, singular ad roma 
in the whole history of Indian warfare upon this 
‘author of the Sketches of Western Adven- 


Him ond death j and coving the whole dee he 
' foresight, or exertion, couid have saved 
first to last, aud seemed determined to per- 


when about to be bound to the 

of the mame of Drewyer, 

i tho Bei comningnder ot: ‘Detroit, of 

a in Kentucky. Ho got nothing im- 
ks, Football of Fortane was sent to De- 
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of Indiana is situated between 37° 60% and 41° 50" N. 
between (about) 84° 60/ and (about) 88° W, longitude, 
‘on the north by Michigan and Lake Michigan, on the 
and Kentucky, on the south by Kentucky, and on the 
linois. Its extreme length, from north to south, is about 
‘ ‘extreme width, from east to west, about 144 miles, 


TOPOGRAPHY, 


River is bordered for the most part by a range of hills, 
south of the White River is mostly ragged, A low 
the State from Kentucky, and crosses the southern part 
ra direction, The White and Wabash rivers break 


ed by the same cause. North of the White River, 
her gently rolling or level, Fine prairies occupy 
ee the eastern part of the State is heavily 


Michigan City is the principal town 


southern shore of the State, and 
ream, the Wabash, The Wabash 
Bal 
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NEW ALDANY. 


public schools, a female college, and the county 

with gas and supplied with water, Tt is the 

ich ceuntry surrounding it, and is a place of 

Tt is governed by a Mayor and Council, In 

Uation was 17,718, making it the third city of the State. 
‘coctpies the site of the “ Twightwee Village” of the 
. Phe French wt un early day built a trading-post hero, 
English erected a forton the spot. Tn 1794, General 
erected a new fort, which was called by his name, 
given its name to the present city. It was continued 
il 1841, until the removal westward of the 


NEW ALBANY, 
on the right bank of the Ohio River, is the fourth 
Tt is 3 miles below the falls of the Ohio, and 5 
136 miles below Cincinnati, and 100 miles 
otn Indianapolis, It is a handsome city, built om level 
elevation above the river, with broad well-paved 
trees, It contains some showy build- 
principal are the buildings. 

ith gas, and is supplied with water from the 






f on 
from and commanding a fine view of the 
‘out, and is rapidly improving in the eh 


~ Tt contains » handsome court house, 4 public 
shurches, and 4 newspaper offices, Tt 
1870, the population was 13,506. 
pif’ city the’ iablic equate; én toutrbediekial 
as sunk for drinking water, and at the depth of 
owas struck, Tt is a salt sulphur water, 
that of the Blne Lick Springs of Kentucky. It 
to numerous diseases, such as bronchitis, rheumatism, 
eases of the liver, kidneys, sexual organs, and in general 
: of the secretive orguns or surfaces, ‘The stream is 
ple for bathing and drinking purposes, 
place of considerable trade, and the most important 
@ State. The Wabash Canal connects it with the 
and 3 railways connect it with the rest of the 
excellent water-power, and fs within immediate 
beds of iron, coal, and clay. 
d out in 1825, on Government land. Seven miles 
Tine of the railway to Chicago, fs the fimous 
where on the 7th of November, 1811, Gen- 
































war, the State of Illinois furnished (to December 
troops to the service of the United States. y 


I, the principal cities and towns of Tilinais are, 
Bellville, Alton, Rockford, Galena, and 


city of the State, is situated in Sangamon 
the Sangamon Rivor, 97 miles northeast of 
iwest of Chicago. Latitude 39° 48” 

‘he city lies near the centre of the 
which surrounds it in every 

and is well built, ‘The streets are 
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places would hardly be thought worthy of a name; but it 
Arenas tg Ontside of its mouth a vossel 
jptection, nor are there any piers or wharves, ‘The mouth of 
has been docked and dredged out, to afford a more easy 
‘but, after you are once in, it narrows to a mere canal, from 
yards in width. The general course of the river, for about 
Fths of'a mile, is at*right angles with the lake shore, and this 
5 known as the Chicago River. It here divides, or more 
“to branches unite to form it, coming from opposite direc- 
Lat nearly right angles to the main stream, These are called, 
cly, the ‘North Branch’ and the ‘South Branch, and are 
ignble for some 4 miles, giving, in the aggregate, a river front 
16 or 16 miles, capable of being inoreased by canals and slips, 
which have already been constructed. Into the *South 
comes the Illinois Canal, extending from this point 100 
La Salle, on the Illinois River, forming water communication 
the lakes and the Misissippi. For the want of a map, take 
| HL; call the upright column on the right hand the lake 
tt the cross-bar represent the Chicago River, the left-hand 
will stand for the two branches, and you have a plan of the 
ies of the City of Chicago, which will answer very well for all 
of general description. ions thus formed 
respectively, ‘ North Side,’ ‘South Side’ ‘ West Side’ Tn 
, muddy river, lie the heart and strength of Chicago. Dry 
nd Chicago would dry up with it, mean and dirty ax it 
om the mouth of the’ St. Joseph River, in Michigan, round 
ie, in the State of Wisconsin, a distance, by the lake share, 
1 250 miles, Chicago is the only place where 20 vessels 
dor unloaded, or find shelter ina storm, A glance at 
n, will show that it is the only aocessible port—and hence 
fial centre—of a vast territory, measuring thoumnds of 
of the richest agricultural country in the world.” 
ing gradually deepened to admit vessels of a large 
r tly improved at the expenee of the General 
be one of the best on the lakes. 
in rectangular blocks, with the streets 
From the lake the city extends 
azthy parallel with the lake, i 
the westward to an ex~ 
‘The streets are paved 
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THE TRIBUNE BUILDING, 





‘ming to repeat the same. Five days’ labor saw the immense 
tethrough four fect eight inches, to where it stood on tempo- 
lorts, while rapidly being replaced by permanent foundations, 
§, as it stands, is worth going miles to see, and has drawn the 
mor thousands within the past week.” 
ig one of the most magnificent cities on the continent, and 
the New York of the West.” The business streets 
plendid warchouses, which have no superiors in ele~ 
in any of the Eastern cities. Iron, stone, and 
nuse, Lake stroet is the Broadway of Chicago, 
and Wabash avenue are lined with princely 
with rows of luxuriant trees. South Water 
wavy wholesale trade, Many of the private 
d west side of the river are handsomely 
elegantly ornamented grounds, 




















DIS SBT bushels of corn; 1 17 b of oat Y 
busholsof rye; 2,246,446 bushels of barley ; in all, equal to 59,723,142 
bushels of grain, the heaviest amount received in any one year, 

Lhe grain elevators of Chicago are among its greatest curiosities. 
‘Phew ure ubout 17 in all, possessing an aggregate capacity of 10,055,000 
buahols. An English traveller thas describes them : 

© Ao olevator is as ugly a monster as has been yet produced. In 
wucouthness of form it outdoes thosé obsolete old brutes who used 0 
youu about the semi-aqueous world, and live a most uncomfortable 
ine with their great hungering stomachs and huge unsatisfied nays 
Vhe lovator itself consists of a big moveable trank—moyeable 8 # 
‘hat ofan elephant, but not pliable, and less graceful even than a 
ulypphant’s ‘This is attached to a huge granary or barn ; but in onl 
jo give altitude within the barn for the necessary moving up ad 
ewa of this trank—seeing that it cannot be curled gracefully tits 
purposes as the elephants is curled—there is an awkward box ered 
wu thy rvof of the barn, giving some twenty feet of additional height, 
wp suo whieh the elevator can be thrust, Tt will be understoa 
shen, thas this big moveable trunk, the head of which, when it it 
at veut, ia thrust up into the slant dow 
wan oblique direction 

















SCENE ON LAKE STmaer. 


np amphibious institution, and flourishes only on the banks 

ble waters, When ity head ix ensconced within its box, and 

of prey is thus nearly hidden within the building, the un- 
is brought up within reach of the creature's trunk, 

pwn it comes, like a mosquito's proboscis, right through the 
} at the open aperture of the hold, and so into the very vitals 
of the ship. When there, it goes to work: upon its food 
and an avidity that is disgusting to a beholder of any 
ination. And now I must explain the anatomical ar+ 

ihich the elevator still devours and continues to devour 

jin its reach hns all been swallowed, masticated, and 
trunk, a8 seen slanting down from out of the build~ 


d within. It has two departments; and as the 
pas up. the ono on a pliable band, ‘they pass 


from sight, Bolow, within the 














Jn Adams county, is the second city of the State. It is sitmtel 
the eastern or left bank of the Missiscippi, 160 miles above St. Lani, 
268 miles eoathwest of Chicago, and 109 miles west of Springfield 
The city is built on a limestone bluif, 125 feet above the river, of 
which it commands beautiful and extensive views. It is well ball 
and contains a number of handsome edifices. Some of the resident? 
are tasteful and elegant. It is lighted with gas and supplied wth 
water, It contains several excellent pablic and private schools 24 
churches, 10 public halls, a court house, and 5 newspaper offies- 
‘Two of these journals are printed in the German language, a 
proportion of the inhabitants being of German origin. The ci 
governed by a Mayor and Council. In 1870, the population v3 
24,052. 

Quincy is actively engaged in the Mississippi River trade, ad 
the landing is usually thronged with steamboats. The city is he 
terminus of two lines of railway, which connect it with all part of 
the West on both sides of the Mississippi. The surrounding count’ 
is an extensive, fertile, and highly cultivated prairie: and of tit 
region Quincy ig the principal market, The city is to a linitd 
extent engaged in manufactures; iron, tobacco, Iumber, foar, 























h Bah beok wiltocatabhuniatavetoats Rae 
nt county of Adams, These were obliged to go to Atlas, 

here there was a horee-mnill, in order to have their 
being tin pnsgal ice. 


-_ PKORIA, why poe 
firma ses, ews ayer eB Tt is 


ria Lake, 70 miles north of Springfield, 161 ited south~ 
, and 193 miles from the mouth of the Illinois River, 
‘on elevated ground, above the highest stage of the 
down gradually to the river's edge: The city ia 
‘ktreets! are nearly al] 100 feet wide, and are well 

ith trees. A traveller, writing of it, says: 












































ane ota ult, Low awful ! 

Trees + anucn Ronan was fighting at a little dist! 
mer, mortally wounded, was nearly dc 
= vee, Mrs, Helm, pointing her finger a 
au ecurues thither, observed: Look,” said + 
» suedier.* 

<= sur Voorhes, “but he has no terrors of t 











«age sinmediately raised his tomahawk to strik 
; sside, and the blow intended for her head fell 
*% ~sced him around his neck, and while exertir 
_oc 4. ‘ts sealping-knife, was seized by another I 
asp. 









struggling and resisting, toward the la 
pidity with which she was hurried along 
is 4 insof the unfortunate surgeon, atretched li 

“> sduged immediately into the water and held the 
with a forcible hand, She shortly, however, 
. «atc quptor was not to drown her, as he held her i 
m. suve the water, Thus reassured, she looked at h 
14 disguise, recognized the “white man's frien 

















ring had ceased, her preserver bore her from 
» the sand-bank, It was a beautiful day in . 
sun was oppressive, and walking through the 
et drenched condition, weary and exhauste 
ious beyond measure to Jearn the fate of her { 
her situation was one of agony. 

wvis having fonght with desperation till two-thirds of 
we ‘enatinder, 27 in all, borne down by an overwhelt 
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ion tn 1860, . 

ion is 1870, . sae 

‘Tix: State of Michigan is situated | 

and 82° 12’ and 90° 30? W 

the morth by Cunada and Take S 
Ste. Marie, Lake Huron, the Lake a 
River, and Lake Erie, which separate it | 
by Ohio, Indiana, and Wisconsin, and on 
Lake Michigan, 





TOPOGRAPH) 


Takes Michigan and Huron, and the Si 
the State into two ttuequal peninsulas. ' 
about $20 miles long, from southeast ton 
width of 130 miles, The Southern Peo 
long, from north to south, and 210 miles v 

“The Southern Peninsula of Michigan 
caltaral and economical aspects, is rather 
features, a8 there is no considerable. eley 
country immediately around it) within its 
Hidge which divides the waters flowing i 
from those flowing into Lake Michi 
of the Takes, and about 1000 fost above th 
ever, may be generally characterized as a 
dom becoming rough or broken. There a 
tions of from 500 to 200 feet in height, but 

808 





MICHIGAN. 


A Wesrkny mvEr.— 


Lake Huron are often steep, forming bluffs; while those of 
gan are coasted by shifting sund-hills of from 100 to 200 
Tn the southern part are those natural parks, thinly 
with trees, called in the parlance of the country, ‘ oak 
‘and in the southwest are rich prairie lands. The Northern 
astriking contrast, both in soil and surface, to the 

the latter is level or moderately undulating, and 

the former is picturesque, rugged, and even moun- 
abounding in mpids and waterfalls—rich in 

in climate, and sterile in soil. The Wisconsin 

which form the watershed between Lakes 

are much nearer the latter than the former, 

‘about 2000 foct in the northwestern portion 

a part of this division of the State is 

but the central ix hilly, and composed of 

Superior are composed of a sandstone 

Kworn by the action of the wind’ and 

des, etc., forming the celebrated 

























the principal exports of the State. Michigan is admirably located fr 
commerce, having many good harbors, and an immense water fioit 
Tn 1863, the foreign exports of the State were valued at $2,003,50, 
and the imports at $771,834. 

Manufactures are yet in their infaney. In 1860, there were in this 
State 3448 establishments devoted to manufactures, mining, ani the 
mechanic arts, ‘They employed a capital of $23,808,226, consumed 
raw material worth $17,635,611, and yielding an annual product of 
$32,658,356. The principal producta were valued as follows: 


Hite <2 oaks 2 Se se. $291,400 
GOR e 9d ae si te wal Gh & $2,202,196 
Sawed and planed lumber, 





Flour, 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


In 1868, there were 966 miles of completed railroads in Michigs. 
constructed at a cost of $41,676,000, The only railroad in the northem 
peninsula is from the upper end of Green Bay to the iron region, In 








904 THE GREAT REPU 


‘The for the Exducation 
Flint. ate in rah ain 
sera a eae eae 
‘are sent to the Detroit H 
feels for crimes punishable with im 
jails ' 
RELIGIOUS DENOMIN 
Tn 1860, there were 807 churches in } 
church property war $2,333,040, 


FINANCES. 

On the 30th of November, 1870, the 
$2,385,028. ‘The total receipts of the Tr 
ending on that date, including a balance of 
the previous year, amounted to $2,552,613, 
for the same period to $2,094,305, 

Tn 1868 there were 42 National banks, w, 
doing business in the State. 


_ GOVERNMEN 


All citizens of the United States over 2 
resided in the State six months, and all 
resided in the State two years, and have d 
become citizens six months before the clecti 
the elections in this State. All civilized In 
not belonging to any tribe, are also entitled 

The government is vested in a Gover! 
Secretary of State, Treasurer, Auditor-Gene 
and a Legislature consisting of a Senate (of 
of Representatives (of 100 members), all el 
years. ‘The Legislature meets biennially, ( 
January. The genéral election ix held in } 

The Courts of the State are the Supre 
Probate Courts, and Courts held by Jus 
Supreme Court consists of four Judges, elec 
nares every 2 years. All judges in thi 


The seat of Government is located at La 
‘Tho Stato is divided into 62 counties 





Sere ibniche inane 


neue 


purpous. 
ou Bo public schools eah of which a provided 


| aystem, i 
charitable institutions are numerous, and are 
principal establishments are the Industrial 
‘Mary's, «nd Marine Hospitals, the Orphan 
for the Friendlies, In the Industrial School, 




















d to abandon the attack and «uffer a repulse, 
‘happening at tho upper camp, a far differant state of 
lower one. lnoreererraee mceaearom, yale nsw ise 
ible, and the American force ao. 





abandon i 
as his men began to give way, the Indians redoubled. their 
of their attack, so that the retreat speedily became a 
they were met by Colonel Allen, who made every effort 
and Coens tn safetyt0 the upper camp. But, notwlth+ 


lined or were within a short distance of the river, now 
wore flying, which cry was echoed by thousands 
to the spot and outstripped the fleving soldiers. Some. 


and finally some got in advance, and headed them 
stream about amile from the River Raisin. Here 
shad thrown away most of their arms to facilitate 
sheep, with the brutal foe on all sides, were 
‘They hemmed in, tradition says, that after the 

lying acalped aud plundered on 2 rods square. 
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odies thrown into the burnidg dwellings. Major Wolfolk, the secretary of 
leneral Winchester, was killed in the massacre. Thus ended the “Massacre of 
he River Raisin.” Thus perished in cold blood some of Kentucky's noblest 
veroes: their death filled with sorrow many homes south of the Ohio. No mona- 
nent marks the place of their death: but little is known of the private history of 
hove brave spirits who traversed a wilderness of several hundred miles, and gave 
1p their lives for their country: who died alone, unprotected, wounded, in a 
settlement far from the abode of civilization. 

But few of the killed were ever buried. Their bones lay bleaching in the sun 
for years. On the 4th of July, 1818, © company of men under the charge of 
Colonel Anderson. an old settler of Frenchtown, went to the spot of the battle 
nd collected a large quantity of the bones, and buried them, with appropriate 
teremonies, in the old graveyard in Monroe. For years after, however, it was 
tot uncommon to find a skull, fractured by the fatal tomahawk, hidden away in 
tome clump of bushes, where the dogs and wild beasts had dragged the body to 
devour its flesh, 











THE GREAT REPUBLIC. 





COPPER MINE. 


| 
metallic earths abound. Copper deposits have aleo been deve 
but as yet have only been worked to a limited extent, Beal 
marblea, susceptible of elaborate working, exist. The tee 
ductions are rapidly opening a very inviting field for 
dustry, promising an immense addition to the resourss 
energetic young State.” * 


Afhe 


CLIMATE. — 

The winters are long and severe, but the temperature is some 

mitiguted by the lake breezes. The summers are warm, but plet 

‘The State is healthy asa general rule, and is Tess Hable 
new places to the diseases incident to new settlements, 

openness of the country. | ony 


SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS, 


The soil, as a general rule; i fertile, and fe proactive, 
miueral regiona’ef the: north, ‘The’ beat Tata ati 
where the soil consists of a dark brown vegetable m 


$ Roport of tho General Land Offiee, 
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two feet in depth, very mellow, and entirely destitute of stones or 
gravel. 

“ Wisconsin possesses abundant timber resources, and an immense 
lambering business is carried on in many of the northern and western 
cowinties, the pineries of Murathon, Chippewa, Clark, Wood, St. 
Gyelx, and other counties, furnishing many miilions of feet of logs and 
Ieaber annually, Our Clark correspondent claims that 100,000,000 
fats of pine timber is cut each ycar in that county alone ; while in 

30,000,000 feet is annually cut into lumber by about twenty 

Hard wood timber also abounds in all parts of the State, and 
there are few counties without sufficient wood for local uses. The 
Ajmbering business is a source of great profit to those engaged in it, 
‘snd in Brown county parties boast of cutting enough white pine logs 
from eighty acres to net $1200 to $1500.” * 
“Wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, and hay, are the staple crops of this 
State, the first named being the most important. 

In 1870, there were in Wisconsin 5,795,538 acres of improved land. 
In the same year the returns were as follows: 








Bushels of wheat, . . 2... . «+ «+ 25,823,647 
re sos ee + 1,856,788 

“ Indiancom, 2... eee 14,875,908 

We Babe ite ss aes fone eee + 19,878,704 
“barley, 2 2 ee sos e+ 1,627,669 
“potatoes, ee 6,642,845 
Pounds of wool,, » 2.) ee 4,086,038 
664 OF patter yes) te. Gee as Ea cs 92,957,117 

Se Teheenes, 6: spire cai Zl alee ated a 1,494,145, 
“hop. ee ee see ee + 4,788,228 
Tonsofhay, . . 2. - +s 7 + + + + + 1,260,492 
Number ofhorses, + ++ 119,989 
asses and mules,» . 1. 1,908 

Wo enttle, bg Faberge ge ++ 480,319 

as sheep, st te te ee 790,458, 
“pwn, 6 6 ee ee 865,998 

“ —— mileh cows, bach 250,812 
‘Value of domestic animels, about, |. 2.) $28,000,000 
Estimated value of all farm productions, . . . $77,507,261 


Total assessed value of real and persoual estate, $326,765,238 


COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. 


Possessing water communication with the St. Lawrence and the 
Mississippi, Wisconsin has a growing commerce. Her exports of grain 





© Agricultural Report, April, 1868, 














ws at hed ie ame ot 
the lakes. It is built of i 
Ite original cost was $500,000, The Court 


Las |6 1p ony Sis ose 











RIVER VIEW IN MILWAUKEE, 


lighted with gas, and is supplied with water, Street 
the distant points, ‘There aro alzo an efficient police 


telegraph, and a steam fire department, ‘The city 

ta of a Mayor and Council. In 1870, the popula- 

Nearly ono-balf of the inhabitants are Germans or 

tage, and the city is in many respects as mach Ger- 

in its characteristics. ‘The ‘annual product of lager 
00,000 gallons. 

‘Milwaukee with all parts of the country, and 

it and the other lake ports. It is the shipping 

‘one of the richest grain producing countries in the 

eatest primary wheat market in the world. In 

wheat, and flour reduced to wheat, amounted to 

els, In 1865, 13,260,000 bushels were exported. It 

ample storage accommodations for grain, and its 

the curiositics of tho place, ‘That of the Mil- 

Railway will hold 1,500,000 bushels, There 

on with Dotroit during the whole year, steamers 

ee and Grand Haven in connection 

c » Great quantities of lumber 
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“urges and steamers for the Mississippi trade. Several boats built 
zre were plying on that river and its tributaries previous to the war. 
teamers from Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, have discharged cargo here. 
ailways connect the city with the principal towns of the State. 

Just above Oshkosh lie the vast timber regions of Wisconsin, which 
vwereached by ascending the Wolf River, which is navigable for 
tall steamers for 100 miles from the city. Owing to the proximity 
“so much water, the heats of the summer is much moderated at Osh- 
sh, and the place has become one of the most popular summer 
sorts in the State. 


MISCELLANY. 


THE OLDEST MAN IN THE WORLD. 


Joseph Crele died in Caledonia, a little town in Wisconsin, on the 27th of 
noary, 1866, He was probably the oldest man in the world, being, at the time 
his death, 141 years of age. He was born of French parents, in 1725, at a 
ench trading-post, which has since grown into the present city of Detroit. 
ve baptismal register of the Catholic Church in that clty settles this fact posi- 
ely. He lived in Wisconsin for about 100 years. He was at one time a French 
dier, and bore arms at Braddock’s defeat. He married in New Orleans in 
M, when nearly 80. A few years after his marriage, he settled at Prairie du 
fen, while Wisconsin was still a province of France, Before the Revolution- 
+ war, he was employed to carry letters between Prairie du Chien and Green 
y. A few years ago, he was called as a witness in the Circuit Court of Wis- 
sin, to give testimony relating to events that had transpired 80 years before. 
F some years before his death, the old gentleman resided with a daughter by 
third wife at Caledonia, Ho was 69 when this child was born. Until 1864, 
+ Crele was as hearty and active as most men of 70. He could walk several 
les without fatigue, and frequently chopped wood for the family use, 

He cast his first vote for Washington, and after that never failed to vote at 
sry election. He had no bad habits, except that he was # constant smoker. 
person, he was rather above the medium height, spare in flesh, but showing 
idences of having been in his prime—100 years ago—a man of powerful 
ysical organization, During the last few years of his life, he experienced a 
anting sense of loneliness, and would frequently exclaim with sadness that he 
wed Death had forgotten him. 
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FALLS OF ST ANTHONY. 


tises in Lake Itasca, in the northern part of Minnesota, 
ene “ pce through the State 797 miles, 134 of which 
boundary, It is navigable for lange boats to St. 

ithe Falls of St. Anthony for smaller boats for about 

‘Tho season of navigation has opened as early as 

+h, but usually opens from the first to the middle of, 

the middle of November and the first of 


‘St. Paol, and the river remained open 
until December Ist. | ‘The prineipal 
pi in Minnesota, are, Winona, Wa- 








SENET, 
which generates them, Enlargement nee 
common in southern and southwestern States. 


it any medical treatment at all, patients speedily 
is class of diseases; the miasmatic poison boing soon 
the system, and not being exposed to its further 
of health are gradually resumed, Diarrhea 
#0 Ernest as in warmer latitudes, and are 


desolation in its train, passed us by 
course, The diseases common to 
same mild character, and seldom 

of Mrs. Colburn, an authoress, 
orates this opinion, ‘That 

the cholera, is alike unknown: 
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‘ Sr. PAUL. 


_ Theeity is built on a bluff 70 or 80 feet above the level of the river. 
“The sides of this bluff have been gradually graded until they now 
form a succesion of terraces, upon which the greater part of the 
busines portion is located. Considering the difficulties to ba over- 
come, the city is regularly Jaid out, and is well built. Limestone of 
an excellent quality is abundant in the vicinity, and has been largely 
used in building, thus giving to the place an appearance of elegance 
and solidity. The streets are wide, well paved, and shaded with trees, 

The principal buildings are the State House, built of brick, 
143 by 60 feet; the Stale Arsenal; the New Opera Howse ; and 
the Atheneum, 

“The city contains 21 or 22 churches, several public and private 
schools and colleges, 1 or 2 public libraies, and 4 or 5 newspaper 
offices. It is lighted with gas, and is supplicd with water, It is 
governed by a Bayer and Common Council. In 1870 the population 
was 20,031. 

‘St. Paul is erty with Chicago and Milwaukee by railway, and 
also with Duluth at the head of Lake Superior, A line is algo in 
progress north-weetward, which is to connect with the Northern 
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ee lig ice Davenport, from which he carried on a trade in furs with 
the: Indians. He was killed by a band of robbers, who were engaged 
in plundering his house, on the 4th of July, 1845. 


+ DUBUQUE, 
“‘Dhe socond city of the Stato, is situated in the county of the same 
| mame, oa the right bank of the Mississippi, 450 miles above St. 


_ ‘The city is one of the most beautifal und attractive in the West. 
‘Tt is built partly upon a terrace, which extends several miles along 
‘the river, and partly upon a bluff, which rises 200 feet higher. ‘The 
‘Tower part of the city is laid out with great regularity ; but the por- 
‘tion upon the bluff is made to conform to the irregularities of the 
‘surface, The city is substantially built, and contains many handsome 
¢ ‘The principal pablic buildings nrv the United States Custom 
uae, the City Hall, and the Market House. Many of the businces 
houses are handsomely built, and eome of the residences are noted for 
their elegance, while, as a rule, all are neat and tasteful. Tho sconery 
im the vicinity is vory beautiful, the country being occupied with 
highly cultivated farms, orchards and vineyards, 
- Phe city contains about 18 churches, 3 free schools, and several 
private schools, and 5 newspapers, 3 of which are German. The Du- 
bugue Female College, Aleraner College (Presbyterian), and the Kite 


lan 








threw off, the mask, and openly boasted of i -pewee xa tho 
two. 

ble bodied men in the settlement were Teagued with, him, He 
in passing counterfeit money, stealing horses, ete. but simply 


who Incurred the enmity of the *' gang," was very certain to wal 
Lorses stolen, and the marks of 


‘Brown 
mnt not now always attainable by the legal profeesion—be oould, 
t's notles, prove an alibi, ras soennny Send GRAY RSS 


young, according to custom, hud snilied forth to the 
Fae seni cl aetanctaceh via Hac Sy schebdaa Wi Cesar? 
(Of this, standing near Brown, heard him remark to » man ‘named 
‘the presence of numerous citizens, that as he (Hapgood) had 
Join Brown's party, fhe would steal one of those plows, and 
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Missouri. ‘ The geological formations of the State are principally those 
between the upper coal measures and the lower silurian rocks. The 
drift is spread over a large surface ; in the north, vast beds of bitumi- 
nous coal, including cannel coal, exist on both sides of the Missouri 
River. When these mineral resources shall receive their proper 
development, they will immensely enlarge the scope of industrial 
enterprise.” 
CLIMATE. 


“ The climate is noted for extremes of temperature. In the winter, 
the rivers are often frozen so as to admit the crossing of heavily-loaded 
vehisles, while in summer it is extremely warm, its enervating effects 
being prevented by a very dry, pure atmosphere, generally favorable 
to health and longevity.” 


SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS. 


® The soil of Missouri is remarkable for its variety and excellence. 
The most productive portions are the alluvions of the river-courses, 
which, though often mixed with sand, are rich in the elements of 
fertilization. Even in the mountain regions, there are rich valleys, 
and those tracts reported as inarable are covered with valuable 
growths of white pine. The marshes of the southeast, when properly 
drained, will constitute the best farming lands of the State. The 
river bottoms are covered with luxuriant growths of oak, elm, ash, 
hickory, cottonwood, linden, and white and black walnut, Thinner 
soils abound in white and pin oak ; and, occasionally, are covered with 
heavy forests of yellow pine, crab-apples, pawpaws, hazel, and wild 
grapes of a spontaneous luxuriance.”* 

In 1869, there were about 8,000,000 acres of improved land in the 
State. The other returns for the same year were: 


Bushelsof wheat, ......-..-. 
“Indian corn, . 

oats,. 2 2. 

“Trish potatoes, 


























Ete THE GREAT BI 
civil war almost destroyed the river trade 
has rapidly recovered, and has regained 
ity, In 1870, the arrivals of b 

600 tons, was 2725. The reecipts of 1 
760,000 feet; the receipts of cattle we 
of grain were 23,908,910 bushel; the) 
barrels; the receipts of lend were 234, 
‘ore were 316,000 tons; and the receipt: 
‘Thecity is largely engaged in manuf 
Jargest and best establishments in the W 
iron works, flouring mills (which in 18 
of flour), sugur refineries, manufactories 
tobacco, and oil mills. In 1870 the cap 
the city amounted to $41,761,688, the» 
83,651 ; the amount paid as was 
used to the value of $60,541,012; and 
duced in these establishments was $131, 
of the city of St, Louis in 1870, amoun 
$217,355,611, personal property $57,7) 
‘The position of St. Louis of nece 
Situated about half way between thes 
the geographical centre of one of the mos 
cultural regions in the world, “almost: 
the Mississippi, the Missou 
” there scems no limit to the we: 
holds in store for the great 
Within a cirenit of 90 miles of the eity 
Tead, and copper ores, and coal equi 






Mississippi valley for centuries to come 
“Among the ites which thi 
territory in the M 
on which St, Louis now 
15th, 1764, as one possessing peculiar 
gainst the Indians, 
in the immediate neighborhoc 
eotination of the trapy it has beco 
a centre for a 
of these « 
ending in 1804, the ay 
xt this port amounted on§2 
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an! for defen 





rivers 









plu in establishing 


















aod sotmetiones to follow their trails, learn their destination amd report W 
settlements 

Uypew mig advice, wveral of the weaker <ockeics were atundoned, for 00 
) miles ervanil, abd concenteated at a plane wear the mmicik of Cuivre or Copp 
Fiver, gt er near the present village of Maroc; and sbhere s large number of 
feruape wit Our TU persons were some te or three weeks employed in tit 
ertetiva if w fiat We nawed it in bomor ef the patrietic Governor, Besjitit 
Howart apd leteeea # ani 99 families were sw safely lodged in Fort Huet 
‘The fort Was ee obloas square, morth and scoth and embraced about hall 
acre, with Moock Bouses at all the corners exeeys the southeast nue. 

Ae the war bel pow fairly omnmencel an Sci of Congress authorize tt 
raining of six eenpmnies of Ranzers: three to be raised om the Missunri deo bt 
Missisalppi, sod the (Aber three om tee Illinois side. The Missouri compitié 
were commanded by Dasirl M. Boone. Nathan Boone. and David Musick. ™ 
fhiewon of Nathan Boone was dated in June, 1b12, to serve a year, ase 
Gonutions Ue others. 
he Tedanty supplied by their British employers with new rifles, seemed beth 
vars however. excepting the French 
Spandarinc hye froth Uhede Indian inlérmarriages, were regarded aa Seende 
conn ions ‘Their costant attacks and murders ied to offensive measures. 

O: tue tamous sink Hole battle, Zouchi on the 24th of May, 1814, near FoR 
Howard. J ve a full account, as I was present and partici 
int. Captain Peter Craig commanded at Fort Howard ; he resided with Db? 
fatherin-law, Andrew Ramsey, at Cape Girardeau, and did not exceed 3 5° 
of Drakeford Gray was Ist Lieutenant, Wilson Able, the 2d, and Bi” 
Spears, 24 Lieutenant, 
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scaped when the others took refuge in the Sink Hole, was evidently 
ydivert the attention of the whites, and alarm them for the safety of 
d thus effectually relieve the Indians in the Sink Hole. This was the 
Captain Musick and men retired to the fort, carrying the dead and 
nd made every preparation to repel a night attack. As the Mississippi 
igh, with much back water over the low grounds, the approach of the 
thus facilitated, and it was feared a large Indian force was at hand. 
were always more apprehensive of danger at a time when the river 
than when at its ordinary stage. 

in the fort were mostly up all night, ready for resistance, if necessary. 
no physician at the fort, and much effort was made to set some broken 
cere was a well in the fort, and provisions and ammunition sufficient 
pretty formidable attack. The women were greatly alarmed, press- 
afants to thelr bosoms, fearing they might not be permitted to behold 
‘rning’s light ; but the night passed away without secing or hearing an 
he next morning a party went to the Sink Hole, and found the Indians 
had carried off all their dead and wounded, except 5 dead bodies left 
thwest bank of the Sink Hole ; ‘and by the signs of blood within the 
it was judged that well nigh 30 of the enemy must have been killed 
ed. Lieutenant Drakeford Gray's report of the affair, made 8 of our 
1, one missing, and 5 wounded—making a total of 14; I bad thought 
+ was nearer 20. Our dead were buried near the fort, when Captain 
1 his men went over to Cape au Gris, where they belonged, and of 
ison Captain Musick had the command. We that day sent ont scouts, 
ceeded to St. Charles to procure medical and surgical assistance, and 
‘d Drs. Hobbard and Wilson. 
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In 1869, there were over 2,000,000 acres of improved land in the 
State. In the same year the principal returns were: 


Bushels of wheat, 





‘Value of domestic 
Tn 1870, the cotton crop amounted to 375,000 bales. 





“young cattle,» 
animals, 


COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. 
Arkansas bas no foreign commerce, but possesses a profitable rit 
trade with Memphis and New Orleans, 
Tt has no manufactures of importance, and will, probably, wrt 
attain the position of a manufacturing State. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

As late as 1868, the State was very backward in internal imp 
ments. In that year it contained but 191 miles of completed 
roads. The cost of construction was $4,400,000. The great ab 
ance of water transportation in the State enables it to dispense wih 
railroads to a very great degree. Since 1868, a number of sew lint 
of railway have been begun, and are being built at present, 






EDUCATION. 

In 1860, thero were in Arkansas, 4 colleges, with 235 studenisi 
109 academies and private schools, with 4415 pupils, and 727 ane 
schools, with 19,242 pupils. The war completely conyvulsal ih 
State, and closed all the schools. By the return: of peace « lit 
number of the school-houses had b or rendered unit ft 
occupancy, and the educational fun 
_melancholy condition of affairs cami 
The new Constitution mu 
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LITTLE ROCK. 


Tn 1864) an. attempt was made by the Union mon of Arkansas to 
ae the’ State Government, but Congrens refltsad to ‘recognize 
“it as a legitimate government, and organized the State as the Fourth 
1 District. Tn 1868, a new Constitution was adopted, and on 
the 22d of June, of that year, Arkansas was readmitted into the 
_ Union, 
CITIES AND TOWNS. 
Besides the cipital, the principal places in the State are, Helena, 
‘Napoleon, and Camden. 


LITTLE ROOK, 


An Pulaski county, is the capital of the State. It is situated on the 
Tight or- southern bank of the Arkansas River, about 300 miles from 
its mouth, 155 miles west-by-south of Memphia, 905 miles by water 
from New Orleans, and 1086 miles west of Washington City. Lati- 
bude 34° 40'.N.; longitude 88° 10’ W. 

‘The city is built ona rocky bluff, about 50 feet high, This is the 
first bloff that ocours in ascending the river, und commands a. fine 
view of ihe stream andthe surrounding country. Little Rock is built 
“principally of wood, and is in some respects a handsome city. The 
principal buildings are the State House, a handsome rough-cast briek 
Pedifice; the Blale Prenilentiary, which. has been several. times burned 
down by the convicts; and the United States Arsenal. Some of the 
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ands in the State. The Arkansas River, collecting the 
e Rocky Mountains, flows in an easterly direction through 
sstern part of the State, for a distance of 300 miles. The 
tha rises in the north-central part of the State, and flows 
ing into the Missouri River at the northeast corner of the 
ore is a sufficiency of timber on its banks for all practical 
the country through which it passes. The Osage courses 
ine region of country in southern Kansas, about midway 
e valleys of the Kansas and Neosho." The Potawatomie 
maller streams flow into the Osage. The valleys of these 
tin some of the most valuable farms in the State. The Big 
Nebraska Territory, flows to the south, through the north- 
: of the State, emptying into the Kansas River at the city 
tan. The Solomon rises in the northwestern part of the 
in a southeasterly direction, and empties into the Smoky 
t 30 miles west from Junction City. The source and 
ection of the Verdigris, Cottonwood, Grasshopper, Grand, 
| all other Kansas rivers, may be seen by referring to 
ap of Kansas. In addition to the above is the Missouri 
ch washes the eastern shore of the State for a distance of 
niles, This river, navigable at all times, is a source of 
2 to the State, and especially to Leavenworth, Atchison, 
, White Cloud, Doniphan, and other cities that stand upon 
It is impossible to draw a line of distinction between dif- 
ities, the whole State being supplied with an abundance of 
cold water. Besides the clear running streams and cool, 
springs in the different localities, the best quality of water is 
ed by digging wells on the high prairies—ranging from 10 
n depth.” 
MINERALS. 


ind blue limestone are found in large quantities. Coal 
ad is of an excellent quality. Sandstone, suitable for build- 
tried to a considerable extent, and marble, capable of receiv- 
olish, is found. Salt springs are numerous, 


CLIMATE. 


nate is mild. ‘The winters are short, and but little snow 
2 spring sets in about the first of March, and soon after 
s begin to glitter with a profusion of beautiful wild flowers. 
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‘The heat of the 
ae ait tof tl pea Sa se 


SOIL AND Prop) 

‘The soil is deep, rich, and fertile, Ia 
five feet deep, and rests upon a subsoil ¢ 
about 3 feet deep, and rests upon asubso 
In 1870, there were about 1,000,00¢ 
Kansas. In the same year the returis y 








Bushols.of wheat, . . a 
a Andian coin. 
“—Srtsh polatoes, |! 2] 
ay Ls 
“barley, 

Number of horses, . - | 
ts assesand mules, ] 
by! inilch eows, | 
wie eheep, ] 
a pains , 
% mung cattie, | 

Wau of cna ania ee 

Tons of hay,. » . . « « 

INTERNAL IMPRO 


Kansas is advancing rapidly in the wo 
At the close of the year 1868, there 
railroads within the State. ‘The eastern 
Railroad has been completed from Wya 
the Missouri River, to Sheridan, near 
distance of 405 miles, and has been 
Colorndo, The central branch of th 
Atchison, on the Missouri, to Watery 
distance of 100 miles. A roud unites V 
(25 miles apart) extending along the ty 
are in progress in other parts of the Stat 
ward with energy and rapidity, 


EDUCATIO. 

Although so young a State, Kansas, in 

and means, is not far behind her older si 
education. 
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GOVERNMENT. 
° ery malo citizan of the United States, and. every foreignt 
‘has Inwfully declared his intention to become a citizen, who 
years old, and has resided in the State six months, and in the 
chip thirty days, is entitled to vote at the elections. Idiots, 
persons, convicts, persons in the military or naval service: 
nate and. Lagoa the wae puede from 






Ce SRoménineit is vested in a Governor, Li a 
Secretary of State, Auditor, Treasurer, and prircseccensaniatin 
Legislature consisting of a Senate and House of Representatives ll 
chosen by the people, ‘The State officers and Senators are elected ft 
two years, and the Representatives for one year. The general elec 
is held in November, and the Legislature mects annually in Janay. 

The judicial power is vested in a Supreme Court, District Cott 
and County Courts, The Supreme Court consists of a Chief 
and two Associate Justices, Al! judges are elected by the people, 
of the Supreme Court for six years, and those of the District Cour 
for four years. 

‘The seat of Government is established at Topeka. 
The State is divided into 75 organized counties. More will 
added when the western part is laid off. 
















HISTORY, 

s originally formed a part of the Lonisinna purchase. Tt 
rst visited by M. Dutisne,a French officer, in 1719. Tn 1804, Leni 
and Clark ssouri River on their exploring expedite, 
and, in 1 nworth, on the Missouri River, was tutlt 
by the Uni s. Kansas was occupied mostly by Indiaut 
late as 1854. By the terms of the Missouri Compromise, slvey 
was forever excluded from this region, as it lay north of 36° 30/ 
latitude. 














Until the year 1850, the vast region lying between the western anl 
northwestern borders of Missouri and the Rocky Mountains, 
called by the general and somewhat indefinite name of “the Plate 
Country ;" the name being derived from the Platte River, It # 
known to be a region of gre 
trails of the overland route 
of the New England States 














LEAVENWORTH CITY, 


‘Should it continuo to improve as it has tone during the 
iteen years, it will soon be one of the largest and most 
ns in the Western States. 


LAWRENCE, 

county, is the second city of the State, It is situated on 
“southern bank of the Kansas River, 25 miles east-by- 
ca, and 32 miles south-southwest of Leavenworth, 
is here crossed by a handeome bridge, crocted at a 

Tt is one of the handsomest and best built places in 
din spite of its misfortunes has steadily improved with 
jitecture. ‘The city lies on high ground, which slopes 


churches, several good schools, a public 
c Scie eta) Citroen sackrate 
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ANB 6 cue ON SA 75,905 Square Miles 
Population in 1860, . - 842 
Population in 1870,. . . . . 





Tue State of Nebraska is situated between 40° and 43° N. latitude, 
and between 96° and 104° W. longitude. It is bounded on the 
north by Dakota Territory, on the east by Iowa, on the south by 
Kansas and Colorado Territory, and on the west by Colorado and 
Wyoming Territories, 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


“Nebraska extends from the Missouri westward to the Rocky 
Mountains, with an extreme length of 412 miles, decreasing to 310 
miles on the southern border, its extreme width being 208 miles, 
diminishing to 138 miles on the west. Its area is 75,995 square 
miles, or 48,636,800 acres. The country through its entire length 
dips toward the Missouri River, being upon the western slope of the 
great central basin of the North American continent, The larger por- 
tion is elevated and undulating prairie; there are no mountains or 
high hills ; the bottom lands of the river valleys are generally level. 
Above these, from 40 to 100 feet, are second bottoms or table lands, 
sloping backward to the bluffs, which range with the general level of 
the country. These bluffs sometimes rise hundreds of fect above the 
river level; back of these is the undulating prairie, well watered with 
springs and running streams, being covered with excellent grasses. 
This prairie resembles the waves of the ocean suddenly arrested in 
their swell and changed into soil and rock. In remarkable contrast 
with the general appearance of the State is the tract known as Mau- 

1001 
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City. Including the North Fork (which is 800 miles long), the Platte 
is 1200 miles long. As its name signifies, it is a shallow river. In 
the summer, it is but ‘a succession of shallow pools; but during the 
spring freahets, steamers can navigate it for a considerable distance. 
The Elkhorn River drains the northeast part of the State, and flows 
into the Platte near its mouth. 


MINERALS. 


Thin beds of coal exist in several parts of the State. Limestone 
and sandstone abound, and salt springs are frequent, and yield an 
excellent quality of salt. 


CLIMATE, SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS. 


“The climate is milder than the Eastern States within the same 
parallels of latitude; the summer is of high temperature, but the 
sultriness is alleviated by cool, refreshing winds blowing over the 
prairies. The quantity of rain is less than falls on the Atlantic side. 
‘This dryness does not become appreciable east of the 98th meridian. 
‘West of that meridian the soil, so far as known, is arid and not so well 
suited to agriculture; that part of the State to the eastward, however, 
is not deficient in moisture. The peculiar character of soil and cli- 
mate indicates that stock-raising will become a very important and 
remunerative branch of its agricultural enterprise. ‘The dryness of 
the climate and the copious vegetation, especially of nutritious grasses, 
will attract capital, with a view to the establishment of wool-raising 
interests, The soil of the eastern portion is exceedingly fertile; the 
prairies are covered with a heavy sod, the matted growth of ages of 
vegetation, several teams of oxen being required to break it; the sub- 
sequent tillage is comparatively easy, the ground being rendered light 
and mellow. Along the rivers are groves of oak, walnut, cottonwood, 
hickory, and willow; very dense forests of cottonwood grow along 
the Missouri River above the mouth of the Platte.” * 

In 1869, there were about 1,000,000 acres of improved land in the 
State. In the same year, the principal agricultural returns were as 
follows: 


Bushels of wheat, ....... + + + + 1,000,000 
“Indiancom, . 2... ee 6,750,000 
HOON Eye RihiG Bee Tee eae + 12,000 





* General Land-Office Report. 














— 
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Z OMAMA. 
portance. [1 is largely engaged in the sale and transportation of 
goods to the mines, plains, and frontier forts. Many of the emigrants 
going westward obtain their outfits here. Omaha was founded in 1854. 
Tn 1860, it contained but 1833 inhabitants. It derives its name fron 
a tribe of Indians, 

NEBRASKA CITY, 


‘The second city of the State, is situated in Otoo county, on the right 
or western bank of the Missouri River, 28 miles below the mouth of 
the Platte River, 50 miles east of Lincolu, and 96 miles, by water, 
south of Omaha. It is built on ground which rises as it recedes from 
the river. ‘The buildings are mostly of wood, but the town hae a 
bright and pleasing appearance, It contains the county buildings, 7 
or 8 churches, 2 public halls, 4 public schools, and 3 newspaper offices, 
Tt ix governed by a Mayor and Council. In 1870, the popalation 
was 6050, 

‘The city conducts a large river trade, and is actively engaged in 
Sitting out emigrants for the plains and in sending supplies to the fron- 
tier towns, The Pacific Railway has taken away a great share of 
this business. ‘There are valuable sale springs in the western part of 
the county. 
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PALISADES —UUMNOLDT MIVER : SCENE ON THE CENTRAL TACHTC 
- ALLEOAD. 


bearing the names of those streams respectively, together with Pyra- 
‘mid Lake, the largest of the group, formed by the waters of the 
Truckee River. Lake Tahoc, with one-third of its area only within 
the borders of Nevada, is a beautiful sheet of water, 21 miles long and 
110 wide, and thongh elevated more than 6000 feet above the level of 
‘the sea it never freezes over, nor does the temperature of its waters 
vary much from 57 degrees in summer or winter, owing probably 
fo its being fed by springs, This lake, like Lake Pyramid, abounds 
in tront of Jarge size and fine flavor, and is surrounded on every side 
by lofty mountains, which, rising abruptly from its shores, are covered, 
IBenbarty tero-thirds of the year with mow; aod are’ Kuavily tiibered 
with forests of pine, spruce, and fir. Pyramid Lake, which has a 
depth of 1500 fect, is 12 miles wide by 30 in length, and is situated 
in the western part of the State ; its scenery is extremely grand, being 
walled about with mountains 2000 to 3000 fect high. Mono Lake is 
‘about 14 miles long and 9 wide; it is so acid and nauseating as to 
‘render it not only unfit for drinking, but also for bathing, Leather 
immermed in it is soon destroyed, and no animal, not even a fish or | 
frog, can for more than a short time exist in it, The only thing able 
to live in or upon the waters of this lake is a species of fly which, 


* 64 
ihe a 
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| SILVER MINING, 


fistricis in Nevada have yielded during the same period $2,500,000, 
king the total product of Nevadw for the calendar year, 1867, 
000,000. ‘The average percentage of gold and silver is about 66 
cent. silver, and 34 per cent, gold. In the outside districts the 
portion of gold is considerably less, ‘Lhe amount of ore raised from 
© mines on the Comstock lode may be put down at the present time 
#bout 1500 tons daily, and the total amount raised since the com~ 
tneement of opemtions at about 2,000,000 tons. From information 
Fehed by the superintendents of the following mines, the yield per 
¥ muppears to be; Savage Mine—30,250 tons produced in the last six 
Waths of 1866, yielded an average of $42.93 per ton, Hale and 
* cross Mine—16,836 tons produced in the same time, yielded an 
Er sage of $50.33 per ton. Gould and Curry Mine—62,425 tons pro- 
Sed in 1866, yielded an average of $28.64 per ton. The total yield 
Precious metals from the ‘Comstock’ lode in 5 years, or from 1862 
1.866, inclusive, was $63,000,000.” 
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_ GOVERNMENT. 


The Constitution of Nevada was adopted in 1864. By its terms, 
every male citizen of the United States, who has resided in the State 
six months, and in the county thirty days, is entitled to vote at the 
elections. Convicts, idiots, and insane persons are excluded from the 
ballot. 

The Government is vested in a Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, 
Secretary of State, Treasurer, Comptroller, and Attorney-General, and 
a Legislature, consisting of a Senate (of 19 members), and an Assem- 
bly (of 38 members), all chosen by the people. The Governor and 
other State officers are elected for four years. 

The judicial power is invested in a Supreme Court, District Courts, 
Probate Courts, and in Justices of the Peace. All judges are elected 

by the people. The Supreme Court consists of a Chief Justice, and 
two Associate Justices, chosen for four years. 

The seat of Government is established at Carson City. 

The State is divided into 17 organized counties. 


HISTORY. 


Nevada was originally a part of Utah Territory, and constituted 
“the western part of it. In 1861, it was erected into a Territory, and 
was admitted into the Union as a State on the 31st of October, 1864. 

Previous to the discovery of silver, it was almost entirely neglected 
by emigrants. In the summer of 1859, silver was found in the 
Washoe district, and as if by magic settlers began to pour in. 
Virginia City sprang up ina marvellously short time, and in 1864 
was the second city on the Pacific coast. 

The circumstances attending the discovery of silver, were as 
follows: 

“The Washoe silver mines were first discovered by Mr. Patrick 
McLaughlin, an ‘honest miner, who was working for gold in a gulch 
or ravine, and where he was making $100 a day to the hand. As he 
and his companions followed up the gulch, it paid even better, until, 
on arriving at a certain point, it gave out altogether, and they struck 
avein of pure sulphuret of silver, which they at first supposed to be 
coal, but observing that it was very heavy, they concluded it must be 
valuable, and sent one of their number to San Francisco with some 
of the black ore to ascertain its value. It was given toa Mr, 
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Killaley, an old ‘Mexican miner, to assay, Killaley took the 
home and assayed it. The result was so astounding that the old 

ot terribly excited, The next morning poor Killaley was 

in his bed. He had long been in bad health, and the 
ment killed him, Immediate search was made for the ori, 
deposit, which resulted in the since famous Comstock lode. 
first found, this lode has no outcropping or other indication to 
its presence, ‘Dhe first assay of the rock taken from the lode 
first struck gave a return of $265 of gold and silver per ton, there bei 
a larger proportion of gold than silver. Subsequent assays of 
taken from the vein, as it was sunk upon, showed a rapid increase in 
richness, until the enormous’ return was made of $7000 to the tom— 
$4000 in gold and $3000 in silver, Stil] later assays of choice pieces 
of ore have given a return of $15,000 to the ton. Tn this ease these 
ounce assays did not mislead, but. vast difference is to be observed 
between rich oreand arich mine, A poor mine often yields specimens 
of rich ore, which through the ounce assay, serves but to delude 
‘The true test of the value of a silver mine is the quantity of the ore, 
and the average yield of the ore in bulk after the establishment of 
reduction works.” 


CITTES AND TOWNS. 
Besides the capital, Virginia City, and Austin, are the principal 
towns, 
CARSON CITY, 


The capital of the State, is situated in Ormsby county, at the eastern 







st of Carson 

ast of San Francisco, and 15 mile: 
south-by-west of Vi Tt was founded in 18¢ 
afertile plain in the midst of some of the grandest scene 
The State buildings, the Court Hou: 
Mint, are the principal edifices. In 1870, the po vulas 






Continen 
United St 
tion wi 









VIRGINIA CY 





The largest and most important city in the 
county, among rocky ledges and. ravines, on the e 
Mount Davidson, 15 miles north-northeast of 
principal streets are level, having been in many pl 









ces graded throug] 
the hard rock, In the business sections are many solid block: of 
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stone, five stories high, and the suburbs contain many beautiful and 
costly private residences. It contains 4 churches and schools, and 
several newspaper offices. It is lighted with gas, and is supplied with 
pure spring water, which is distributed through iron pipes. In 1870, 
the population was 7008. 

The city owes its prosperity and growth to the silver mines with 
which it is surrounded. The famous Comstock lode was discovered 
here in June, 1859, The mines are the richest in the State, and are 
said to have yielded in 1864, $10,425,350 worth of silver. During 
the great excitement which followed the discovery of silver, Virginia 
City was the headquarters of all the adventurers who flocked to the 
mines. At one time the population was from 15,000 to 20,000. 
Since then it has settled down to a better and more prosperous life. 
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OMAMA. 


portance, It is largely engaged in the sale and transportation of 
goods to the mines, plains, and frontier forts. Many of the emigrants 
going westward obtain their outfits hore. Omaha was foonded in 1854, 
Tn 1860, it contained but 1883 inhabitants. It derives its name fram 
‘a tribe of Indians. 
NEBRASKA CITY, 

‘The second city of the State, is situated in Otoo county, on the right 
or western bani of the Missouri River, 28 miles below the mouth of 
the Platte River, 50 miles east of Lincoln, and 96 miles, by water, 
south of Omaha It is built on ground whieh rises as it recedes from 
the river. ‘Phe! buildings are mostly of wood, but the town has a 
bright and pleasing appearance, Tt contains the county buildings, 7 
‘or 8 churches, 2 public halls, 4 pablic schools, and 3 newspaper offices, 
Tt ix governed by « Mayor and Council. In 1870, the population 
was 6050, 

‘The city conducts a large river trade, and is actively engaged in 
fitting out emigrants for the plains and in sending supplic# to the fron- 
tier towns, The Pacific Railway has taken away a great share of 
this busines, There aro valuable salt springs in the western part of 
the county, 
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in the aggregate between 400,000 and 500,000 trees, in a greater or 
less state of matarity. The cultivation of these and other fruits is 
rapidly extending in California with marked success.” * 

In 1870, there were about 2,500,000 acres of improved or culti- 
vated land in the State. In the same year, the returns were as 
follows : 








Bushels of wheat, «2... 1... + 21,500,000 
harley, Bact ++ 7. 8,000,000 

eS OREN 5 Santee este nap saty ey +. 1,200,000 
oye Lia lau &. omen 9 +s «16,000 

“ Indiancom, . 2 2. ee 1,000,000 

e buckwheat, .. 2... 0. 10,000 

oa Peas and beans, . see eee 214,000 

“ peanuts,. 2... + «78,000 
“Trish potatoes, | |.) 1,400,000 
‘Tons of hay, Pea 350,000 
Pounds of hops, se ee ee 870,000 
i butter, . 2... 11. ~~ 5,000,000 
cheese, . 2. 2. 2 1... «8,000,000 
Gallons of wine, . 2... 1. + + + 4,000,000 
“brandy, toe ee ee + 800,000 
Value of agricultural products Sut a ne $89,000,000 
Number of horses, .. 6. ee ee ee 209,000 
“© “agses and mules, | 1) 2) ) 28000 
cattle aise P8a, aS ay tncse gs 500,000 

te BED, a cece par vase + + + 2,200,000 
“swine, 2... : 412,000 
Pounds of wool (estimated), . . . . . . . 6,000,000 


Stock-raising forms an important part of the industry of California, 
the climate being exceedingly favorable to it. Large numbers of 
horses, mules, oxen, beef-cattle, cows and sheep, are raised in the 
interior. 

COMMERCE. 

The City of San Francisco is the only port of any consequence in 
the State, but its situation is such as to render it one of the most im- 
portant places in the world. It is the great centre of the growing 
commerce of the Pacific Ocean, and occupies the same commercial 
position on the western coast of the Republic that New York does on 
the Eastern. The following statement will show the proportions 
which its commerce has assumed : 

“TRapE AND CoMMERCE OF SAN Francisco, for the first six 





* The Natural Wealth of California, By T. F. Cronise. 
65 











LIBRARIES AND NEWSPAPERS. 
| 


‘The libraries of California (other than private collections), cost 
about 200,000 volumes, more or less. 

In 1860, there were published in the State, 117 newspapers, sol 
4 magarines, with an aggregate annual circulation of 26,111,785 
copies. Of these, 96 were political (22 being dailies), 6 religios 
10 literary, and 6 miscellancons, 











FINANCES. 


In November, 1867, the publie debt of the State was ai 
Tho eeipts of the Treasury for the real year ending sane 3 
3,595,232, and the expenditures for the sare 






‘iL finmicial transactions in this State are im coin, or its equi 
GOVER: 
Byery male citizen of the Unit 
citi wf Mexico, who 
agounting to the 












































CANE IOKN. 


‘The news was scattered over the civilized world the 
and emigrants bogan to pour in from every country. 
1849, the town contained a population of 5000, 
being mere adventurers, who were of no permanent 
place. In 1850, the city of San Francisco waa 
has grown rapidly, and having passed successfully 

iy days of its pioneer history, is now in the enjoy- 
writy which promises to make it one of the 


SAN 08%, 
eter Te lies in the 
Sis Vig bans oie Gadel 














eco ening ents dev of ic pleas, and every street in lo edb 
‘ em Ge wr plenished and splendid bar thy 
tee seme. mnsic added its Jnmdea, ifm 

2 = eat eel Syerish mirth, where fortunes wert lat 

< cock 3 the DETRESRE of an eye. Ai] classes pumbld 

mee oe ee Se Sarco wits seek clothed [professor to the reat 
2 Seller oe Seeckinc massa's boots. Nobody hal kistt 

















we v Ss eeeepation, and how it was views! @ 
hor Pls costed brain was sever allowed to get cool while alt 
ran ut was Those ssloes, therefore, were crowded, night and ay 
Jy epeleut revellers <tbo meres cocMl satiate themselves with excitement at 


7% fod [Ger weve of their pobdes beape. 











THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 


ty (Nim Neginning of IS51, San Franciseo had become crowded with alr 
birvent all sorte aml from every land. Many were professional criminals! 
ne the Jaw failed wo protect the reaver feat ines sistieg their outrages Df 


with fe Wen 





ria finnehe 
Atouul Clark’« Point and vicinity, 

Huo Villains Low drinking md 

if Hye ane mean chugs, the € 

whiuided In the quarter mention 

Whe alate had every one, more o 





















creeks bast rivers with a rich iy tach The vetearel aie 
ley is composed of several indigenous grasses, a number of flower 

plants and ferns, the latter being very abundant, and exceedi 
troublesome to the farmer on account of its extremely tough vitals 
‘The tributary streams of the Willamette are very numerous, and ther 
course in the valley is usually crooked, as the main stream itelf 
having many ‘sloughs,’ ‘bayous, or ‘arms,’ as they are differen|y 
called. In some places the land is marshy, and everywhere paix 
Drouth will never be known in western Oregon ; its climate is very 
wet, both summer and winter, the latter scason being one long nit, 
and the former consisting of many short ones, with a little sunshiie 
intervening. ‘The winters are warm, and the summers rather «ol 
too cool for growing melons, maize, and sweet potatoes. Wheat, oti 
barl 7 potatoes, and domestic animals thrive well, ‘The climate, ak 
it all in all, is much like that of England, and all plants avd ania 
which do well in Britain will prosper in Oregon. ‘The Oregon fait 
is excellent, particularly the ap ‘the peaches and pass 
are not quite so good as those 
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THE GREAT REPUBLIC. 


AN OREGON VALLEY, 
MINERALS, 

Oregon is principally an agricaltaral State, but 
in importance, Gold exists in the State. The dep 


almost inexhaustible, and there are considerable 
Valley of the Williamette, . 




















CLIMATE. 
‘The climate is mild along the coast, but in 
proceeds eastward. The winters are very it 
short and mild. 
SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS, 
In the eastern part of the State, much of the land is 
vation. In Western Oregon, the lands iu the valleys” 
most fertile in America, and produce ba So 
In 1869, the agricultural resources of the Sts 
Acres of improved land (estimated), . - 
Hushels of ‘whens, (./ 72-5 PRR 
Tye, 
ate, 4 + 
“  Dnekwheat, 
be Indian corn, 
barley, - 
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m by the people. The State officers and Senators are elected 
our years, and Representatives for two years, The general 
ion is held in June, and the Legislature meets biennially in 
amber. 

1e judicial power of the State is vested in a Supreme Court and 
Circuit Courts. The judges of the Supreme Court are five in 
ber, and are also judges of the Circuit Courts, They are electeil 
re people for six years. 

ae seat of Government is located at Salem. 

ae State is divided into 22 counties. 


HISTORY. 


regon was known to various navigators during the 17th and 18th 
aries, but the first white man who entered it was Captain Robert 
1, of the ship Columbia, of Boston, who on the 7th of May, 
3, entered and explored the lower part of its principal river, to 
th he gave the name of his ship. On his return home he 
ished a description of the river and its valley, which aroused so 
h interest on the part of the Government, that in 1804 an explor- 
expedition was sent out across the Continent, under Captains Lewis 
Clark, of the United States army. The explorations of this 
yextended through the years 1804 and 1805, and made known 

he first time the vast region watered by the Columbia, 
11811, the American Fur Company, of which John Jacob Astor 
the leading member, established a post for trading purposes at the 
th of the Columbia River, and called it Astoria. It was the 
za of the Company to make this place an important city, in 
ve of time, but this part of their project failed, and they sold the 
to the Northwest Company (of England), to save it from capture 

ng the war of 1812-15, 
faving thus secured a lodgement on the Columbia, the British 
ned the whole country. The United States, on the other hand, 
hed the region now known as British Columbia, and a serious 
jerey wet, in between the two powers. In 1846, however, a 
the United States and Great Britain adjusted the 
United States weakly surrendered the greater part 
‘resent northern boundary of Washington 
sarthern boundary of Oregon. 

pry began in 1839. In 1850, there 
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CITIES AND TOWNS. 
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SALEM. 


s situated in no 
Willamette River, 50 mile 
“vies north of San Franeise 
The city lies in a ric 
the most beautiful seen 
ings, 6 or 7 churches, 
w.. MeN ccd several schools. It is thes 
\+ + tas 1 woollen mill, 1 flour 
sex ent foundry, in successfial of 
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he mouth of the Columbia River. The city is beautifully 
1 in a lovely country, and is well built, the houses being mostly 
d. It stands on a plateau, which gradually increases in height 
ecedes from the river, until it forms a range of hills at the 
\ extremity of the city. From the summit of this range a 
icent view is obtained of Mounts Hood, Jefferson, and St. 
of the Cascade Range, and the windings of the Willamette 
olumbia rivers. Portland contains 4 or 5 churches, several 
, 3 newspaper offices and a public library. It is the seat 
State Penitentiary and the Insane Asylum. The Oregon 
Vorks and 2 assay offices are located here. It is governed 
Mayor and Council, and in 1870, it contained a population of 


land lies at the head of ship navigation on the Willamette, 
the centre of a large and growing trade, with the magnificent 
to the north and northwest of it. It has telegraphic communi- 
with San Francisco, and is connected with Sacramento by a 
* daily stages. Upwards of 20 river steamers ply between 
ad and the various towns on the Columbia and Willamette 
A line of steamships connects the city with San Francisco. 
{r. Samuel Bowles, in his “New West :” 
ips and ocean steamers of the highest class come readily hither ; 
s spreads out a wide navigation by steamboat of the Columbia 
branches, below and above ; here centres a large and increasing 
aot only for the Willamette Valley, but for the mining regions 
tern Oregon and Idaho, Washington Territory on the north, 
rts even of British Columbia beyond. Even Salt Lake and 
na, too, have taken groceries and dry goods through this 
‘1, such are the attained and the attainable water communications 
h the far-extending Columbia. 
1e population of Portland is now from eight to ten thousand, 
eep Sunday with as much strictness almost as Puritanic New 
ad does, which can be said of no other population this side 
Rocky Mountains, at least. Whether this fact has anything 
jrith it or not, real estate we found to be very high in Portland, 
sfrout foot for the best lots, 100 feet deep on the main business 
‘ithiwt tha buildings, In religion, the Methodists have the 
emic school in the town, and a professed 
‘be Presbyterians are next, with a beauti- 
nable congregation, and favor a strug- 





PART VI. 
THE TERRITORIES. 





ALASKA. 


Area, . 2... 1 + ss «577,800 Square Miles. 
Population, ..... 75,000 (including 65,000 Indians). 


te Territory of Alaska comprises that portion of North America 
north of the parallel of 54° 40’ N. latitude, and west of the 
lian of 141° W. longitude. Within these limits are included 
islands lying along the coast, and extending west from the 
land. 
e boundaries are as follows: Commencing at 54° 40’ N. lati- 
ascending Portland Channel to the mountains, following their 
aits to the 141° west longitude; thence north, on this line, to the 
c Ocean, forming the eastern boundary. Starting from the Arotic 
a west, the line descends Behring’s Strait, between the two 
Is of Krusenstern and Ratmanoff, to the parallel of 65° 30’, and 
eds due north without limitation, into the same Arctic Ocean. 
ining again at the same initial point, on the parallel of 65° 30’, 
e in a course southwest through Behring’s Strait, between the 
1 of St. Lawrence and Cape Choukotski to the 172° west longi- 
and thence southwesterly, through Bebring’s sea, between the 
Is of Attou and Copper, to the meridian of 193° west longitude ; 
ag the prolonged group of the Aleutian islands in the possessions 
transferred to the United States, and making the western bound- 
f our country the dividing line between Asia and America, 
Vith the exception of the narrow strip extending in a southeast 
tion along the coast nearly 400 miles, and the remarkable penin- 
of Alaska, it forms a tolerably compact mass, with an average 
h and breadth of about 600 miles each. Its greatest length, 
and south, from the southern extremity of Alaska to Point Bar- 
1065 








ARIZONA. 


Brees 62 ge a eed ee 113,916 square miles, 
Population in 1870, ... 1... 9,658 

Tue Territory of Arizona lies between 31° 20’ and 37° N. latitude, 
and between 109° and 114° W. longitude. Its extreme length, from 
north to south, is about 400 miles, and its extreme width, from east to 
west, about 330 miles. It is bounded on the north by Utah Territory 
and Nevada; on the east by the Territory of New Mexico; on the south 
by the Republic of Mexico; and on the west by California and 
Nevada. 

A large part of the Territory is mountainous. Numerous ranges 
traverse it in a generally northwest and southeast direction. The 
principal ranges are the Sierra del Carrizo, in the northern part; the 
Mogollon Mountains, in the eastern part; the Pinaleno, or Pinon 
Llano mountains, in the southeastern part; Mt. San Francisco, in the 
northern part of the central portion, and the Aztec Mountains, in the 
west. Asa general rule, the surface of the Territory is elevated and 
mountainous, and a large portion is believed to be of volcanic origin. 
It also contains a number of extensive plains without trees. 

‘The principal rivera are the Colorado, which forms a part of the 
northern and western boundaries, the Little Colorado, the Gila, which 
flows westward across the southern part of the Territory, the Santa 
Cruz, the Bill Williams Fork of the Colorado, the Rio Verde, the Rio 
San Pedro, and the Rio Salinas. The Colorado is navigable for 
steamers for about 600 miles within the limits of Arizona, Its navi- 
gation is difficult and dangerous, however, in consequence of the force 
of the current, and the frequent shifting of the channel. In spite of 
these obstacles the water communication which it furnishes from por- 
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COLORADO. 


ATOR eyes ge ideoe. pace - 104,500 Square Miles. 
Population in 1870,. . 6 2 6. + 80,864 


iE Territory of Colorado lies between 37° and 41° N. latitude, 
between 102° and 109° W. longitude. It is about 375 miles 
from east to west, and 275 miles wide, from north to south. 
ae surface of the Territory is mountainous. Here are to be found 
-of the highest peaks of the Rocky Mountain range, which passes, 
north to south, through the middle of the Territory. “The 
age height of these mountains is 12,000 feet, though many of the 
rise from 2000 to 5000 feet higher. The foot hills flank the 
eon either hand to a distance of 50 miles; to the eastward sub- 
g into the plains; to the westward sloping to the base of other 
continuous ranges of lesser height which fill the spaces thence to 
Pacific, This majestic range holds within its folds the North, 
h, Middle, and San Luis Parks, immense areas of level land— 
ounded by snowy mountains—each having a soil, climate, and 
agical formation peculiar and distinctive. The plains imper- 
‘bly‘slope from the base of the mountains, which rise abruptly 
them to the Missouri River; presenting a smooth, undulating 
Ce, destitute of timber, save in the valleys of the water-courses, 
upon the high land, which, near the mountains, divides the 
°8 of the Platte and Arkansas rivers.” 
@ Platte and Arkansas rivers rise near the centre of the Terri- 
aand drain the eastern part. From the western slopes of the 
> Mountains flow the Tampa or Bear River, the Bunkara and 
unison rivers. The Bunkara and Gunison unite in the western 
"and form the Grand River, which is a branch of the Colorado. 
1075 


is. ‘There ia a branch of the United States Mint at Des 
which linge quantities of the precious metals are assayed, ‘DB 
moliniuin region,” says a paraphiet, published by the Denver 
a Trade," contaiue nines of gold, silver, copper, and lead, wid® 
deatinod, wueler the iutluence of capital and eheap labur, co gee 
supremacy of the oa 











Amerionn poople forall Gime the mone: 
vial worl. ‘Pho mineral bolt extends the whole le 
wid inoludes thirty miles of euch of its flanks, making as age 

14,000 aquaro miles of minoral land. In the two couste & Ga 








nnd Cloar Crvek, alone, not less than 12,000 distiner ie: 
Uiscovored wud recorded, atid it is safe to say that « 











are fully covered by the receipts of the Treasury. 

‘The Government, as in all the other Territories, consists of a Gor 
ernor and Seeretary, appointed by the President of the United Sate, 
and a Treasurer, Auditor, and Adjutant-General, electal by t 
people of the Territory, The Legislature consists of a Council of 1) 
members, and a Honse of Representatives of 26 members. The jull- 
cial power of the Territory is vested in a Supreme Court, Dist 
Courts, Probate Courts, and Justices of the Peace. The Suprise 
Conrt consists of a Chief Justice and two Associates, appointed by te 
President of the United States fora term of four years, For District 
Court purposes the Territory is divided into three districts, in each of 
which a Justice of the Supreme Court holds the sessions. Ther # 
also in each district a Clerk of the Conrt, who appoints depatie ie 
every county. The Supreme and District Courts have chine * 
well as common law jurisdiction. 

In 1889 gold was discovered in Colorado, in the vicinite of Dib# 
Peak, and emigrants flocked to the Territory, and by 1860 it 
tained 34,277 inhabitants, In March, 1861, the Territory of (oe 
rado was organized, being constructed of portions af Kansas, Nebr 
The Territory has several times applied for aduise 














A CANON IN COLORADO. 


ijnto the Union as 4 State, but without success, It is believed, how- 
*, that its admission will soon take place now. 

The principal towns are Denver, Ceotral City, Golden City. and 

| als City. 


| DENVER, the capital of the Territory, is thus desribed in the 
[publication of the Denver Board of Trade, from which we have 


| “Denver is beautifully situated, on a plain, at the junction of 
[Cherry Creek with the South Platte, 12 miles from the foot of the 
mountains, with an altitude of 6000 feet above tide level. The popu- 
Tation is about 6000, Mon from the East gazc with astonishment on 
‘this compactly built, busy settlement, with the peculiarities to the full 
of a large city, standing in the ‘Great American Desert,’ 700 miles 
[from what has hitherto been snpposed the ultima thule of inhabituble 
‘land on the Atlantic elope of the United States, 

| * Among the public buildings there are 6 churches, several of them 
[imposing brick structures, belonging to the Episcopal, Mothodist, 
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Presbyterian, and Congregational and Catholic societies resis 
y; 2free and several select schools. It is connected with the 
East, with Central City and Georgetown, by telegraph lines, and s 
shortly to have the same communication with Santa Fé, New Mexia, 

“There are two first-class floaring mills, ran by water, capabled 
making several hundred sacks of flour per day; two planing mill, 
‘sash and door factories, gunsmiths’ and jewelery shops, cabinet mam- 

facturers, upholsterers, etc. 

Sees ees Br oe, Grieg ar weakly editions, und 1 
weekly paper; 3 first-class and many second-class hotels; ee 

spanning the Platte, costly and permanent structures, and 
Cherry Creck, erected at a eost of $16,000; phos pak 
Sea f Snises foun Sach Mes bolo, 

“4 Six lines of couches leave every day for the termini of the rail 
for Santa F'¢ and the various mining towns in the mountains, 
view from Denver and vicinity is grand. Pike’s and Long's 
with over 200 miles of the Snowy yes 









present a panorama which beggars description, and is prot 
all travellers unequalled elsewhere in the world.” 

This description was written in 1868, Since then the city has rap 
improved, The Pacific Railway connecting it with the Missa 
River has been completed, and several other roads are under «s- 
struction, In 1870, the population was 8000, The tride of tle 
city, during that year, amounted to $10,000,000, and its manuie 
tures to $1,000,000, 


DAKOTA. 


Avtar s rik Dass AW Gin ive Gee 152,000 Square Miles 
Population in 1870,. . 2.2... 14,181 


‘gE Territory of Dakota lies between 43° and 49° N. latitude, 
between 96° 25” and 104° W. longitude. It is bounded on the 
h by British America, on the east by Minnesota and Iowa, on the 
h by Nebraska and Colorado Territory, and on the west by Mon- 
.and Wyoming Territories. It is about 400 miles long, from north 
outh, and nearly as broad. 
. recent Report of a Committee of the Legislature of Dakota, 
speaks of the Territory : 
The Territory occupies the most elevated section of country be- 
mn the Arctic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico; forming, to a great 
nt, the water-shed of the two great basins of North America—the 
souri and the Mississippi rivers, and the tributaries of Hudson 
Thus within the limits of Dakota are found the sources of 
3 running diametrically opposite ; those flowing northward retch 
tion of eternal ice, while those flowing southward pass from the 
ts of the grizzly bear and the region of wild rice through the 
ta-fields and the sugar plantations of the Southerner, until their 
hs are mingled with the blue waves of the Gulf. 
Che gencral surface of the country east and north of the Missouri 
beautiful, rich, undulating prairie, free from marsh, swamp, or 
shh; traversed by many streams and dotted over with innumerable 
of various sizes, whose wooded margins, and rocky shores, and 
®lly bottoms afford the settler the purest water, and give to the 
try of the Territory much of its interest and fascination. West 
Xe Missouri the country is more rolling, and generally becomes 
1081 
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has been used by traders to boat down their furs, I believe 
also be used to raft down the pine timber on its banks 
anches, Lieutenant Warren speaks very favorably of the 
ra River, which is partly in our Territory, that there is con- 
le pine timber on its banks and branches, and much good land 
cellent water. The Red River of the North, rises in Lake 
3, flows north 380 miles to the British possessions, and is a 
le stream its entire distance, well-wooded, and a soil unsur- 
in fertility. There are a number of other small streams, some 
sh have abundance of timber, and a good soil, and clear running 
There are quite a number of lakes in East Dakota remark- 
or their beauty, and with their sylvan associations form the 
ent charm of its rural landscape. There is an abundance of 
on some of these lakes surrounded with a good soil, water, and 
of fish in the waters of the same. All the streams of Dakota 
lin delicious fish of many varieties. 
\e prevailing soil of Dakota is a dark, calcareous, sandy loam, 
ting a various intermixture of clay, abounding in mineral salts, 
organic ingredient derived from the accumulation of decomposed 
ale matter, for long ages of growth and decay. ‘The earthy 
ils of our soil are minutely pulverized, and the soil is every- 
light, mellow, and spongy ; while its sandy predominance makes 
I very early. The upland soil of East Dakota cannot be sur- 
for fertility and the variety and luxuriance of its vegetation. 
aur committee have been unable to get any accurate informa- 
‘yelation to the amount of the crops per acre, but from their 
versonal observation, they are of the opinion that no State or 
ory surpasses Dakota in the yield of their crops per acre, and 
te of the opinion the average yield of wheat per acre is 25 
8; oats, 45; corn, between 50 and 60; potatoes, 225. All 
ind garden vegetables yield bountifully. But for raising wheat, 
a, we believe, is not equalled by any State or Territory in the 
Our dry, pure atmosphere is what is required for the perfec- 
f this grain; the best wheat grown in the world is the wheat 
on the Red River, within the limits of Dakota. The inhabi- 
of that section claim 60 bushels as an average yield per acre, and 
aeat weighs from 65 to 70 pounds per bushel. Every one that 
er seen any of the Red River wheat pronounced it the finest 
ver saw. And we are of the opinion that a large portion of our 
ory will yield equally as well; some farmers have told your 
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Northern Pacific Railway, now in process of construction from the 
read of Lake Superior westward. It will cross the north-central por- 
ion of the Territory, from east to west. 

There is a system of public schools in operation. It is as yet in its 
nfancy, but is well organized, and has thrown open about 25 free 
ichools to the children of the Territory. The Episcopal Church has a 
eminary at Yanctou, and there are several private schools in the 
vouthern portion. 

The Government is similar to that of the other Territories. 

The Territory of Dakota was organized by Congress in March, 
1861. In 1868, a large part of its original limits was taken from it 
‘0 organize the Territory of Wyoming. 


YANCTON, the capital, is situated on the left bank of the Mis- 
souri River, about 7 miles above the mouth of the Dakota or James 
River, and in the southeastern corner of the Territory. It is 60 miles 
northwest of Sioux City, in Iowa, the present terminus of the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway. It contains about 1500 inhabitants, 2 
churches, 2 schools, 1 seminary (conducted by the Episcopal Church), 
and a newspaper office. It has steamboat communication with the 
towns on the Missouri River, and a railway is in progress of construc- 
tion from Sioux City to Yancton. 


oe ea . ~ “th r 
480 miles, and its greatest breadth, from east to west, is about 0 
miles. The widest portion is below the southern boundary of Mor 

a. Nerth of that the Territory varies in width trom 4 w 9 





mile 

‘The surtice is mountainous. The Rocky Mountains extend for 
miles along the eastern aud northeastern borders, and a curviliner 
range, called the Bitter Root Mountains, continues the eastera benkt 
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A CANON IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


Morthern part, which is drained by Clark's Fork of the Columbia and 
His branches, and an irregularly-shaped portion in the southeastern 
order, which is drained by Green and Bear rivers. Bear River fills 
Fnto Salt Lake, and Green River empties into the Colorado, This 
‘Portion of the Territory has some farming and a large amount of good 
Grazing lands, and is very acantily supplied with wood. No mines 
we been discovered in it. The principal branches of the Snake 
River in Idaho are the Clearwater, n, Payette, Boite, and many 
small rivers and orecks, which, uniting, form a large river, with many 
) falls and rapids and a current of great ewiftnese.” 
There are three lakes of considerable size in Idaho, the Cour 
@' Aline, about 24 miles long and two or three wide, very irregular in 
form ; the Pen d’Orville, a crescent-shaped lake, about 30 miles Jong 
and 5 broad; and the Boatman, about the eame length and 6 miles 
wide. Tho Pen d’Orville and Clark’s Fork are navigable for steamers 
for 80 miles. 
The Surveyor-General of Idaho, in his Report for 1867, thus 
speaks of the Territory : 

“The altitude of Idaho Territory, with its monntaing and table- 
Jands, rendors the winters cold compared with the country lying west, 
Dat dry and healthy. The Boise, Payette, and Weiser valleys are 
Sheltered and mild. The soil of the valleys is highly favorable to the 
growth of cereals and vegetation. Extensive crops are raised whore 












































































































and on the west by Texas and New Mexico. 

The country slopes gently from the western border, which lies nar 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains, towards the castern border. With 
the exception of a Jurge sandy and barren tract in the northeast po 
tion, ealled the Great American Desert, the surface of the Territory 
consists of undulating plains of great extent, The Ozark or Washi 
Mountains enter the eastern portion from Arkansas. 

The Territory is drained by the Arkansas and Red rivers and tirir 
tributaries. The Arkansas and Red are navigable for steamers {ors 
part of (heir course, but the tributaries are too shallow for navigaties 

The greater part of the Territory is still in a wild stare, ai! 
sibounds in game, Vast herds of buffaloes and wild horses roam ov 
its prairies. ‘The antelope, deer, prairie dog, wild turkeys, and gre 
are found, 

‘The United States Government has military stations at Fort 6 

-on, of the Arkansas, Fort Townson, on the Red, and’ Fort Washits 
oy the Red River, but the Federal ses § no authority 
over the Indians except for 
suited by them against the 
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nnexed to the Judicial Districts of the States of Missouri 
3, that the offending Indians may be brought to trial 
iited States Circuit and District Courts when sitting in 
s, The Indians are allowed to live under their own 
follow their own customs and modes of life. Each tribe 
assigned and secured to it by the United States. Several 
been made to organize the Territory. In the latter part 
seral council of the tribes was held at Ockmulgee, at 
stitution for the Territory, similar in its provisions and 
to the Constitution of the United States, was adopted by 
animous vote, subject to ratification by the people. This 
provides for a government and political system similar 
ind confines its privileges to the Indian tribes of the 
n the new system the various Indian nations correspond 
es of our own Confederation. 

pal tribes now occupying the Territory are the Choctaws, 
Creeks, Seminoles, Cherokees, and Oxages. Some of 
the Cherokees being the most improved—have made 
es in civilization, and have their towns, farms, schools, 
3, whilst others are fast falling into vagrancy. The 
s Government holds in trust for these Indians the sum 
0, yielding an annual income of over $100,000. The 
aded nearly 40,000,000 acres of their lands to the United 
ue organization of the Territory would open these to set- 
1e chiefs oppose the movement. 





parts: Sypris sin is about 275 miles, It is bounded on te 
north by British America, on the east by Dakota Territory, on the 
south by Wyoming and Idaho Territories, and on the west by Idsho. 
“The surface is generally mountainous, The great Rocky Mou 
tain range extends across the Territory. Commencing at the norte 
boundary this range extends for a distance of about 200 miles ia! 
south-southeast direction, and then deseribes a great eurve towanls ite 
west until it touches the border of Idaho. From this poiat 
extends along the southwestern boundary of Montana for a diswa 
of nearly 200 miles. The Bitter Root Mountains also form a putt 
the western boundary, Minor chains of mountains oceur in diffe" 
parts of the Territory. The long valley of the Yellow Stone Riv 
in the eastern part of Montana, is reported to be fertile, and to bebir 
derel on one or two sides by grand walls of mountain, The val 
of the extensive region, between the Yellowstone and tho Misti 
ate sald to be liberally supplied with running water amd forest 
among which the pine and cedar are to be found, The pine, fir, 
cedar ulso abound on the Rocky Mountains and Bitter Root Mouse 
tains. ‘The country bordering 
Work, and the Madison Fx 






















MONTANA, 


A FRONTIN CITY. 


‘Id. and silver already discovered which will rank among the 
fad richest in the annals of mining. 
@, like all now mining districta, presenta serious obatacles and 
ies in tho way of immediate success, ‘These are obvious to all 
pool men, and are expected in all such undertakings. But all 
(other hindrances to the full success of our quarta-mining 
ins will soon be removed. They are evils which will naturally 
omselves. Better mills are now going into oporation, better 
fe bought in larger quantities, good men are employed to 
, and owners of quartz property are offering better facilities for 
ing their lodes; capital ix turned toward this source of wealth, 
‘ best financiers are operating in Montana mining property. 
Epieect mines, though very extensive, and in some instances 
have not yielded so much as in former years, But many 
coveries have been made, and large sums of money 
water to favorite localities, and we have every 
‘that the placers will yield as many millions a3 in 
hardy toilors who have labored so faithfully and 
this ‘golden harvest.” 
‘bo stated with safety that Montana has the 
it g any population which her mines, 






















Territory. It is being gradually extended over 
of the Territory. 

The Government is similar to that of the 01 
laws exempt homesteads worth $3000, farmir 
farmers, and are equally liberal to other occupa 

The Territory was organized out of the easte 
May, 1864. 


VIRGINIA CITY, the capital of the T 
Alder Creek, a tributary of Jefferson’s Fork « 
tolerably well built for a frontier city, and con 
867, in 1870. It contains a school, several 
office, and a theatre. Stages connect it with { 
the Territory. 


HELENA, the largest city of Montana, is 5 
the rich placer mines of Southwestern Montant 
of the Missouri River, and 120 miles north 
contains several banks, a number of stores 
churches, and 2 newspaper offices. In 1870, th 
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sco vas, Geowa Lear, bluele bear, grizzly & oops, wolf, mat 
tire, rabbit, squirrel, beaver amd 2 Wild wr 
id swans, are found, ‘The Terrsory also eonisise 
of the scorpion and lizard. 

box undable that es Mexiew owe its farare prosperity it 
hatie qiore than toa Tt is ssid to be very chit 
usliccal epnsits, emp filly i in yold and silver, though very litle be 
acu dene as yet toward the development of these resources. Age 
teovbuck 0 mining citerprises is the hostility of the Apaches, oll 
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sgepeuines coal is found in Hi bike 
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n the northeast portion. ‘The salt, erystallized by the evaporation of 
the water by the sun, falls to the bottom of the lake, where it exists 
@ crust several inches thick. Tt is thrown directly into wagons, 
dried by the sun. At first it contains some impurities, which give 
to ita dark color, but when washed it becomes snowy white. The 
ly is said to be inexhaustible. Lead is also found, but it is too 

6 from the States to repay the cost of mining it. 
There is a public achool system in the Territory, but it does not 
productive of much good. In 1866, out of a population of 
16, there were 57,233 persons who could neither read nor write, 
in that year the only free echools open in the Territory were those 
ided by the Roman Catholic Church and taught by the Sisters 
‘Charity. The Spanish language is spoken by the inhabitants, It 
also the official Janguage. The proceedings of the Legislature are 

in Spanish, but are also printed in English. 

‘The Governmont is similar to that of the other Territories, except 
wt in New Mexico the power of the Government is but slight. The 
habitants are wild and lawless, as a role, and are very low down 
the scale of civilization. The condition of society imilar to 
in Mexico, The Roman Catholic religion is the principal faith. 
New Mexico was settled by the Spaniards at an early period. It 
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red ant nob!y planted: but commerct 
precincts of the modern temple, as it invaded those 
power of Brigham Young has broken and retreated 
money-dealers and the venders of meat and raimei 
offices, hotels,—all the conveniences of modern life, 
in Main street ; trees have, in many parts, been cut 
of leading and unloaling goods: the trim little gar 
trees and apple trees, bowerin the adobe cottages ii 
given way to shop-fronts and to hucksters’ stalls, 
portion. Main street is wide, dusty, unpaved, unbuil 
the three stages through which every American cit 
log shanty, the adobe cot tin places where clay and 
obtained, this stage is one of brick), and the stone 
the best houses are still of wood ; more are of ad 
bricks once used in Babylonia and Egypt, and stil 
in Mexico and California ; a few are of red stone, 
The temple is being built of granite from a neigl 
Council house is of red stone, as are many of the 
such as Godbe’s, Jennings’, Gilbert’s, Clawson’s ; 0 
you find everything for sale, as in a Turkish bazaa! 
champagne, down to gold dust, cotton prints, tea, | 
meats, and mouse-traps. The smaller shops, the 
the saddlers, the barbers, the restaurants, the hotels 
class of dwellings, are of sun-dried bricks; a good | 
and sunny climate; bright to the eye, cosy in winte 
thouch such houses are ant to ernmble away ina s 


































































































































































































































































































WASHINGTON 


ARDS ee Se MO ek a a eR 69,99: 
Population in 1870,. .. 2.2... 23,921 


Wasuineton TERRITORY embraces the extreme 1 
tion of the Great Republic. It lies between 45° 33! 
tude, arid between 117° and 124° 43’ W. longitu 
length, from east to west, is about 360 miles, and its 
from north to south, about 235 miles. It is bounde: 
British Columbia and the Strait of Sun Juan de Fi 
of which it is separated from Vancouver's Island 
Idaho, on the south by Oregon, and on the west by t 

The western half and parts of the southeastern px 
ritory are mountainous. These mountains being cor 
ranges which have been described in Oregon. Th 
extends entirely across the Territory, from north to 
into two unequal portions; the larger and less r 
eastern portion. In this range occur, within the lir 
tory, the lofty peaks of Mount Rainier, 12,300 feet 
Helen and Mount Adams, each about 9500 feet | 


Baker, 10,700 fect high. These are all covered wit! 
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Territory for 70 miles from the Gulf of Georgia. These are navi- 
ole for ships of the largest size. Gray’s Harbor, on the Pacific, at 
mouth of the Chehalis River, is about 20 miles long, and has about 
fect of water on the bar at low tide. 
ape Flattery, at the entrance of the Strait of San Juan de Fuca, and 
pe Disappointment, at the mouth of the Columbia River, are the 
neipal capes. There are no important islands on the coast. The 
e of Grief, 40 miles south of Cape Flattery, is the largest. Whid- 
3 Island, in Admiralty Inlet, is noted for its deer. It is well tim~ 
ed, but water is scarce. The Arroo Islands, north of it, possess 
uable fisheries, Lake Chelan, in the north-central part of the Ter- 
ory, is the largest lake. It is 33 miles long. 
The principal rivers are the Columbia, and its two branches, the 
ark’s and Lewis's Forks, the Spokane, the Okanagan, the Yakima, 
: Chehalis, the Skogit, and the Cowlitz. The Columbia enters the 
rtheastern part of the Territory from British Columbia, and at first 
ws southwest. Just below the 48th parallel of latitude, it turns 
‘stward and pursues a generally westward course to the 120th 
sridian of longitude, where it abruptly turns to the southeast, and 
»ws in this general direction to the 46th degree of latitude, when it 
™s once more to the westward, and flows in that general direction 
the Pacific Ocean. From the last turn mentioned it divides Wash- 
zton from Oregon. It is navigated by a daily line of steamers, 
e Lewis's Fork forms a part of the eastern boundary of the Terri- 
Y, separating it from Idaho, At Lewiston it turns to the south- 
st, and flows to the Columbia. The Chehalis flows into Gray’s 
thor; the Skogit into Puget Sound; and the others into the 
umbia. These rivers all rise on the summit of the snowy moun- 
18, and are subject to sudden freshets. Their rapids afford firet- 
‘8 water-power. A 
“he climate of Washington resembles that of Oregon. In the 
tern portion of the Territory it is mild, there being scarcely any 
ter at all in this region. “Properly speaking, there are but two 
‘ons, the dry and the rainy. The grades of temperature, and the 
>Mpaniments which in other countries of the same latitude ascribe 
features and title to the four seasons, spring, summer, autumn, and 
\ter, are here in great measure obliterated, or at least so dimly 
Fked that the seasons imperceptibly run into each other, and lose 
etive line of division. It is not unusual for the three winter 
mild, without snow or ice, the grass growing meanwhile. 
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OLYMPIA, the capital of the Territory, is situated in Thurston 
County, on the east side of Tenalquet’s River, at its entrance into 
Paget Sound. It lies at the head of ship navigation on Puget 
Bound, 150 miles from the Pacific Ocean. It contains the State 
‘House, Territorial library, several churches and schools, and 5 news- 
paper offices. “It is a quaint village,” says Albert D. Richardson, 
“among logs and stumps, and traversed by plank side walks erected 
upon stilts to avoid mud and deluge. ‘The arterial street begins on 
the level shore of the smooth shining sound, climbs a low muddy hill, 
and plunges out of sight in the deep pine woods, The Capitol is a 
lenely, white frame building, like a warehouse; but we found the 
astional flag floating from it, and from nearly all the little neat cot- 
tages which constitute the better dwellings.” 

The population is about 1500, 









WYOMING, 


PRA DOG CITY. 


n, and in many parts, from November to April, the cattle can be 
pt without shelter, and find excellent food in the standing grass of 
the prairies, 

Gold has been found in considerable quantities within 26 miles of 
Pacific Railway. Immense beds of iron and coal have been 

ered within a short distance of the same road. Lead and cop- 

‘per are also found in some portions of the Territory, and others con- 

in valuable oil wells, while lime and gypsam are abundant. It 
i believed that in the course of a few years Wyoming will be one 
of the principal mining regions of the country. The Pacific Rail- 
offers unusual facilities for prompt communication with the 
Eastern markets. 

‘The country south of the North Fork of the Platte is the only part 
settled ax yet. The Pacific Railway passes almost through the centre 
of this portion, and is doing much towards improving and settling it. 

‘The government is similar to that of the other Territories. In 
Wyoming women possess the right of suffrage, and the right to sit 
‘on juries A grand jury, consisting of men and women, was em- 
‘panelled at Laramie City on the 7th of March, 1870. Women also 
“have the right to hold office. At the Territorial election of Septem- 
“ber 7, 1870, the women very generally voted. Women were nomi- 


















. THE END. 

















